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HINTS FOR DECEMBER. 


December has the honor of closing up the year. 
His ¢weive predecessors have each filled their cy- 
cle and passed away. They have each had their 
allotted share of the three hundred and sixty-five 
days which measure the time of the earth’s revo- 
lution in her orbit, and have each brought up 
some definite work and businesa to be done and 
have left the ‘‘conclusion’’ to **Old Mr. Decem- 
ber,’’ whose duty it is to draw the curtain upon 
1860, aid then give way to the rising sun of 1861. 

December is the first of the winter months, and 
in our latitude it is, sometimes, the most severe, 
though we have known it to be the mildest and 
most pleasant of them. As a general thing, our 
farmers have made preparations for winter. The 
crops are all secured ; the cattle have come to the 
barn and are beginning to receive food from the 
haymow and the grain bin. Attention must now 
be otherwise directed. Fuel is an article of prime 
necessity with us, and the best time to cut it and 
get it ready for being hauled from the woods, is 
in December, when the weather is neither too 
cool nor too hot, and when the snow is not too 
deep to obstruct the operations. The best time 
to haul the wood to the house is on the first snow. 
This, as a general thing, comes level and not very 
deep, and it is easy getting about with the team. 
It should, therefore be a saving to perform this 
part of farm work early in the season. 

Farmers who fatten and kill the year’s supply 
of beef and pork, generally slaughter it during 
this month. Itis good policy to continue feeding 
as long as the weather continues mild, and to 
butcher as soon as the cold becomes more intense 
and permanent. There are two reasons for doing 
this. The first is this:—The animals, whether 
beeves or porkers, will continue to fatten more 
kindly during the mild season than when cold, 
and the second is this :—Portions of the meat 
that it is desirable to keep fresh, will keep long 
without much trouble when the weather is pret- 
ty cold. Christmas week is, generally, the time 
for this business. 

As the snow gives facilities for pleasant travel- 
ing, and the pressure of farm business is much 
less than in the growing and harvesting season, 
the farmer can well afford to devote more of his 
time to the social duties of life. Let him culti- 
vate those duties, and by prudent recreation and 
timely visits among relations and friends, reno- 
vate both his body and mind by the relaxations 
from severe labor and the cultivation of social 

friendship. 

Farmers should associate with each other, they 
should meet together often, and by friendly con- 
versation, improve themselves in the important 
topics of the day, and more especially in those 
pertaining to their own calling. As iron sharp- 
eneth iron so does mind sharpen mind by friendly 
discussion, one with another. Hence one great 
value of farmers’ clubs. These clubs, we are 
happy to say, are increasing among us, and 
wherever they are established and faithfully at- 
tended, there is always a perceptible improvement 
in the neighborhood. If it is not convenient for 
you to unite in these social meetings, it will be 
advantageous to spend the long evenings in pe- 
rusing some of the many good books which are 
now so easily obtained. In this matter of read- 
ing, however, we wodld recommend some system 
of operations. Consider what subject will be 
most congenial to ‘your present time and condi- 
tion, and buy or borrow some treatise which shall 
give you information in regard to them. In this 
way you will become more interested and be more 
likely to remember and profit by the information 
given. 

Our district winter schools usually commence 
in this month. These institutions are simple and 
plain in their operations, but all powerful in 
their effects. They are, indeed, the very corner 
stones of all our free government and the conse- 
quent blessings which flow therefrom. Every 
parent has a direct and pressing interest in their 
prosperity, and it becomes an imperative duty for 
them to see that everything is done to promote the 
great and good objects for which they were de- 

signed. See that you doit. In the fitst place, 
employ competent teachers, of a high, moral cast 
of character, and pay them liberally. In the 
next place, see that your children attend regular- 
ly, and are not only provided with all the requis- 
ite books and apparatus needed, but impressed 
by your own admonitions and injunctions with the 
importanes of giving their whole time and atten- 
tion to their yudies, with becoming obedience 
and subordination t, the rules of the school. 
You cannot dodge @DY Tevonsibility in this mat- 
ter. Your action, or your ‘action, will count 
one way or the other ; your interen o, your apa- 
thy will tell for or against the schon, and its 
prosperity be affected favorably or adversely ao 





mode of treating the disease is, we understand, to 
wash the mouth with vinegar and molasses, and 
feed them with corn meal gruel. This course of 
treatment, we are told, is invariably successful.” 





WINTERING BEES. 


We published an article last week upon Bee 
Clamps from the Eastern Herald, drawn out by 
an inquiry from one of our correspondents. We 
find some information upon this subject in the 
American Agriculturist, which may be timely and 
useful to those of our readers who are devoting 
their attention to bee husbandry: 

‘*For wintering small colonies that would fail 
in the open air, the following method has proved 
successful the past two seasons. Place two scant- 
lings, three or four inches square, on the ground, 
parallel, about twelve inches apart, in a place 
where no water will stand. The open bottom of 
the hive is then set over the space between the 
joists. The holes in the top of the hive are open- 
ed, and an empty cover set over, as in the other 
ease. At each end, in the center, an upright 
post is set in the ground, just high enough to 

support a scantling passing along over the top of 
the hives. Boards are cut long enough to come 

together over the top of this joist when their oth- 

er ends rest on the ground, to form the roof. 

Commence at one end, as you proceed in making 

the roof, and fill all spaces about the hives with 

straw or hay, except immediately under them. A 

small opening for the admission of air, is made at 

each end, in such a way as to exclude all the 

light. These are covered with wire cloth, to keep 

out the mice. One opening will be sufficient, 

when less than ten hives are putin. Except the 

ventilators, the whole is covered with a good coat- 

ing ofearth. The combs seldom mold when win- 

tered in this way, especially when the holes are 

properly distributed in the top of the hive. For 

a small number of hives, this is probably as little 
trouble as any safe method for second class stocks; 

those who have tried it have generally been suc- 
cessful. 

For large Apiaries—from 50 to 100 stocks—the 
dry cellar or dark room, is, in many respects, 
preferable. The bees that are to be wintered in 
this way, should remain on the stand and have 
an opportunity of flying as long as there is a 
probability of the weather being mild enough to 
admit it. Choose a cold day to remove them to 
the house. With the common hive, a more thor- 
ough ventilation is secured by opening the holes 
in the top, and inverting the hive on little blocks 
of wood. The air in passing through the hive, 
carries with it the moisture that otherwise might 
mold the combs. A few dead bees may fall into 
the top of the hive, but as they readily drop out 
again on its being set upright, the evil is less 
than to have moldy combs. «Ihe moveable comb 
hive is fully ventilated, right side up, by simply 
opening the holes in the honey board, or remov- 
ing it. The hives, as they are brought in, may 
be arranged on shelves, a few inches apart, that 
the bees shall not creep together. Any light 
stock that may need feeding before Spring, should 
be so located, that it may be examined and fed 
without disturbing the others. If such a room 
could be enclosed with double walls, making a 
dead air space, the temperature would be much 
more uniform, and would keep the bees more 
quiet through the winter. A very little air 
should be admitted into the room, and a place 
made overhead for its exit; both constructed so as 
to exclude light. Let each hive and its stand, be 
marked or numbered, so that each may be re- 
turned to the same place in the spring. 





FISH MANURE. 


A correspondent of the Southern Planter, pub- 
lished in Richmond Va., writes as follows: 

‘In March, 1858, I was consulted by the Quin- 
nipiac Company of Wallingford, Conn., with ref- 
erence to a fish manure which they manufactured, 
and obtained their consent to publish the result 
of the analyses that were made. Nothing is more 
obvious than that the true interests of the manu- 
facturer and of the farmer are identical, and 
equally promoted as well by an exposure of what 
is worthless, as by commendation of what is use- 
ful. The Quinnipiac Company employed me to 
analyze their fish manure in order to ascertain 
definitely for themselves how it compares with 
standard fertilizers, and are willing that I should 
pronounce public judgment on it according to its 
merite. 

The quantity and price of the fish manure is 
such that it deserves to be commended to our 
farmers. 

The manure is not so rich either in phosphoric 
acid or in ammonia as the best qualities of fish 
manure ; but it is nevertheless entitled to a high 
rank among concentrated fertilizers. It yields full 
one-balf as much ammonia as the best Peruvian 
guano, and nearly all the phosporic acid it con- 
tains is im a form soluble in water. 

The manore is sold by measure. The Company 
inform me that it weighs 35 pounds, and is sold 
at 55 cents, per struck bushel. From these fig- 
ures the price per ton, is reckoned. 

The mechanical condition is very good. In 
employing this manure it must be borne in mind 
that, like Peruvian guano, it is capable of supply- 
ing only a part of the wants of vegetation, so 








cording to the side you take. Don’t leave it al 
to the agent and the school committee. 


money’s worth in the school. 


public usefulness. 





A NEW CATTLE DISEASE. 


We learn from the California papers that a 
new cattle disease has made its appearance in the 
interior of that State. Ihe Stanislaus Indez, 
published at Knight’s Ferry, says : 

‘‘A new and singular disease has made its ap- 
pearance among the cattle of this section, which, 
if not checked fimmediately, results fatally in a 
very short time. The disease, we understand, is 
principally among cows, and makes its appear- 
ance in the mouth and eyes. The edges of the 
tongue become coated, and the eyes become in- 
fiamed, followed by a frothing at the mouth, and 
the teats becoming perfectly black. The best 





Indeed, 
you should watch them as well as the school, and 
see that they, also, do their duty. We do not 
advise this on the score of merely getting your 
This is but of sec- 
ondary importance, but there is a higher and 
more lasting good to be accomplished by it—the 
thorough training of the rising generation in the 
trae way, which leads to individual, and thereby 





that the use of some phosporic manure and of 
leached ashes, muck or stable manure, with it, 
Will be better economy in most cases than depend- 
Ing OD it alone. 

The Ellswors Farmer makes the following 
comments upon the above. 

‘Last spring an Avent of the Quinnipiac 
Company, visiting this sation of the state to 
make inquiries relative to tye manufacture of 
‘‘pogy chum’? and it wasrumores_ had decided to 
locate an establishment at Sedgwick, but as we 
have heard nothing therefrom, since, we suppose 
the project was abandoned. The flesh of fis, acts 
with great energy in hastening the growth of 
plants. As pogy chum decomposes so rapidly, it 
is not available, only near the sea-coast, where it 
furnishes an important source of fertility. By a 
series of experiments on corn, in Rochester, N. Y., 
400 pounds of Cancerine—an artifical manure 
made in New Jersey, gave 124 bush. corn per;acre 
more than barn-yard manure, and only five bush- 
els less than Peruvian guano. With pogy chum, 
those who have carefully tested ite fertilizing 
power, say ‘‘that it is superior to Peruvian gu- 
ano,”’ yet cargoes of is are annually wasted, be- 
cause nO One, a8 yet, knows how to preserve it.” 





POULTRY .---QUERY. 


Mr. Epiror :—My inclination for trying my 
luck in the poultry business, has been somewhat 
increased by the encouraging accounts of some of 
the correspondents of the Farmer, and I have de- 
cided to try, ina small way, with, say forty or 
fifty hens; but I acknowledge my ignorance, and 
would be truly thankful for a little information. 
Perhaps the Doctor will refer me to some small 
treatise upon poultry raising, or he can, no 
doubt, as well as many of his readers, who are 
better versed than myself, give the information 
required, which, peradventure, may be of ser- 
vice to some other readers of the Farmer, a ma- 
jority of whom, are more or less interested in the 
business. The queries which 1 would propose, 


are : 
lst. What kind of food is best and most economi- 


cal to insure the greatest amount of eggs, and 
whether it should be given in its natural state or 
cooked? If the latter, is it better to cook the 
grain or grind and scald it ? 

2d. Should hens have food kept by them or 
be fed regularly, and how often, and what 
amount is a fair allowance for daily rations ? 

It is my opinion that food cooked, is much 
more profitable for any kind of stock, than raw ; 
but it is a query with me whether it is better to 
cook the grain or grind it. ‘Chestervilie,” in 
his remarks, if 1 mistake not, states that he fed 
nine hens forty-five days on seventy pounds of corn 
and cob meal scalded ; which would be two and 
seven-ninths ounces a day foreach. It appears 
to me that the nutriment is almost wholly in the 
corn, while the cob helps fill up the animal. 
Seventy pounds of corn on the cob is equal to 
one bushel or fifty-six pounds of shelled corn, 
which, when boiled, will double its bulk, and I 
imagine may afford nutriment and fill the animal 
somewhat in proportion to corn and cob meal. 
Some, I think, put in cayenne pepper with food 
for hens, thinking it will make them lay better. 
Is it so or not, and how much should be used, if 
any. 

To what age is it profitable to keep hens, and 
how can I tell their age? I have seen people 
who pretended to tell the age of horses offered 
them in trade, by their teeth, but how am [ to 
know the age of my hens, and when they should 
come on the table or go to market? 

Vassalboro, 11th mo. 1860. G. 


P.S. I would add that my present method of 
feeding is to mix one bushel of corn with one of 
barley, which is boiled in a large kettle, from 
which the hens, hogs and beef-cow are fed. 
Whether or not this is the best economy I cannot 
tell, but the indications are unmistakeable that 
the animals themselves, are fond of cooked food, 
and my opinion is that it is good for them. 





Notse.—We should like to hear from some of 
our practical poultry breeders in response to the 
queries of our correspondent. Many of our read- 
ers will be glad to obtain information upon the 
subject.—Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
MUCK. 


Mr. Epiror:—It has been intimated that this 
substancce makes an excellent manure for grass 
and some other crops. That it is excellent ma- 
nure for mowing lands we can infer from the fact 
that immense crops of hay are generally procured 
from low or mucky soils. We have an immensity 
of this material in our country, and it is but 
just to observe that it is of incomparably greater 
value than mines of gold. 

Much has been written upon the subject of 
muck already, but we will say that it is yet the 
province of the man of science, and the skillful, 
practical farmer to devise the best modes of man- 
aging this kind of manure. 

The acid quality which muck contains, and 
which renders it unfriendly to the growth of some 
crops, has attracted the attention of agricultaral 
writers, and it is a subject we think, that deserves 
the highest consideration. In your paper, (No. 
48,) in an article from the American Agriculturist, 
—an excellent, paper undoubtedly—it is recom- 
mended to ase the muck as bedding for cattle, at 
the rate of one-half cord to each animal for two 
weeks. This will give, for say twenty head of 
cattle, something moro than one hundred and 
twenty cords for six months. 

But the suggestion has been made that large 
quantities of muck mixed with animal manures 
are injurious, and if this be a certain fact, it 
should be generally known, and if it be in any 
degree erroneous, that fact also should be known. 
A series of experiments rightly conducted, might 
lead to the development of the real facts. 

It has been recommended to apply muck, fresh 
from the swamp as a top-dressing for grass-lands. 
We think it would be better to use it in this way 
than not at all; but still we think it is expedient 
to throw it up in heaps and let it lie for a season 
exposed to the action of the air, and the frosts. 
This will tend in some degree to correct the acid 
quality, and also pulverize the mass, so that it 
may be more evenly spread. We think it isa 
better method to invert the sward and then apply 
the manure, and use a Coulter harrow and sow 
fresh grass-seed, than to apply the muck as a top- 


dressing. . 
Should large quantities of muck be applied to 


the soil it may possibly prove injurious to some 
kinds of crops. If such be the fact we may at 
pleasure employ such agents or ingredients as are 
best calculated to correct the evil. 

We have seen fields abounding with a consider- 
able quantity of muck, which at length became 
rather unproductive with a falling off also in the 
crops of grass. Some powerful correctives seem 
to be necessary. We could name animal manure, 
ashes, lime, &c. I have found that upland earth 
from some knoll or bank applied in liberal quan- 
tities has a surprising eect upon such soils, even 
increasing the amount c. %de hay crop. 

‘ Joun E. Rours. 

Rumford, Nov., 1860. 


—————EEEE_— 
KEEPING WINTER BUTTER. 


People who wish to keep their butter for winter 
use in the roll, can easily do so by covering their 
rolls, after laying them in the vessel in which 
they are to be kept; with a thick cloth—two 
thicknesses are better—which has been soaked ina 
strong pickle to which a very little saltpetre has 
been added. We have preserved butter all win- 
ter this way, and nearly if not fully as good as 





For the Maine Farmer, ' 


For the Maine Farmer. 
PALERMO IN THE FIELD. 

Mr. Eprror :—When I, a humble Postmaster 
of Palermo, sent you an account of a crop of 
wheat raised by my neighbor, J Parmenter, Jr., 
of China, I did not suppose that I should bring 
down upon my devoted head, the thunders of the 
‘Eternal City,’’ or perhaps more properly, the 
eternal rocks of Rome. Nor, while obliging big 
calves and eggs to stand aside, did I think of at- 
tracting the attention of so noted a personage as 
my friend W. C. Hammatt of Howland. But it 
seems I have done so. Said gentleman wishes to 
know what kind of measure ‘‘Quaker measure’’ 
is. For the benefit of your correspondent I would 
suy that, with us, it is rather more than a bushel 
or, say sixty-five pounds to the bushel. But both 
Mr Hammatt and the denizen of the ‘‘eternal city’’ 
must now stand aside in company with big calves 
and eggsand make way for David Worthing, 
Esq., of Palermo. Mr. W. sowed one quart of 
Scotch Fife wheat last spring, from which sowing 
he raised one bushel and ten quarts, Quaker meas- 
ure. Others, who have sown this same kind of 
wheat have done equally well in this vicinity. 
This seed was imported by myself, from Canada. 

If either of your correspondents would like to 
try some of the same sort next spring, I should 
be happy to furnish them. Wx. Coomns. 

Palermo, Dec. 6, 1860. 


THE GALLOWAY BREED OF CATTLE. 


In evidence of the longevity of this breed of 
cattle, we quote from the North British Agricul- 
turist a sketch of a cow, the property of the 
noted breeder, Hugh Watson, Esq., of Keiltor, 
county of Forfar, Scotland, which died on the 
first of July, 1850, at the age of thirty-five years 
and six months. ‘* This old cow,’’ says the ac- 
count, ‘‘was the dam of twenty-five calves, all of 
whom were first-class animals of their breed, 
having also carried prizes at different competi- 
tions in Scotland, England and Ireland in the 
course of the last thirty years, and they and their 
progeny now spread over many countries and 
climes. The old cow retained her fine shape and 
rich mellow quality till she arrived at the mature 
age of twenty-eight years, when she gave up 
breeding or giving milk, but continued active and 
picked up her food along with the other cows of 
the herd, never having got anything beyond the 
common run of the farm-yard. She gradually 
fell off for the last two years, till she became a 
most striking picture of old age and infirmity, 
gave up gatherjpg her food in the fields only two 
days, when an excellent photograph picture was 
taken by Mr. Jackson of Perth, and then she lay 
down and died, never before having been an hour 
ill, such was her robust constitution and healthy 
hatit. The Galloway is a hornless Scottish breed 
of great antiquity. The true Galloway of the 
present day is black. In herds and droves of 
them, sometimes comprising several hundreds, 
scarcely any deviation from this color has been 
observed. The shape is remarkably compact, the 
body presenting the appearance of a cylinder— 
so well balanced are the different parts, and so 
evenly is the flesh Jaid on. The skin is thick and 
mellow, and it is covered with long, wavy hair, 
which is mixed next the skin with that of a soft, 
woolly nature. Except the West Highlanders, 
there is probably no more hardy breed in the 
world. They are reared principally for beef, the 
quality of which is equal to any sent to the 
markets of Britain, except that of the West 
Highland and Shetland cattle. 











FLAILS VS. THRESHING MACHINES. 


A writer in the Rural American demonstrates 
by figures the advantages of flails over machines 
for some uses, and thus sums up the result of his 
investigations : 

‘The cheapest way to thresh wheat is with a 
machine, but for oats I much prefer the flail, and 
it is considerably cheaper. A good hand, at $13 
per month, will in cold weather average full four 
hundred and fifty bushels per month, well cleaned, 
and do chores enough to pay his board. This 
brings the cost of threshing and cleaning with 
the flail up to three cents per bushel. Now for 
the cost with a machine : 





Threshing 450 bushels oats at $3 per hundred, $9 00 
To two teams one day, at 75c., 1 50 
Tosevenmen ‘ each, 75¢c., 5 25 

Cost in cash out, $15 75 


The item of board for teams and hands we have 
not taken into account. Thus we find the cost 
by machine to exceed that by the flail on 450 
bushels, two doilars and seventy-five cents. In 
threshing with a machine, the straw is badly 
broken ; and when done with a flail it is un- 
broken, and can be bound and cared for. The 
litterings from the winter threshing floor are al- 
ways fresh and palatable to stock, while straw 
tureshed with a machine becomes changed by 
contact with air, and unpalatable. For myself, 
I would make a clear difference of five dollars for 
this one item of difference in value and care of 
straw. Then with a machine it is—hurrah, 
boys—‘ hurly-burly’—glad when they come, and 
more glad when gone—waste is inevitable. 

I have practiced treading out oats with horses; 
this is a very economical way, and if the straw 
is not wanted but for feed and litter, is as good 
as with a flail. On a large floor, ina cold wivter 
day, one man can, with a smart team, get out 
twice as many as with a flail, or say fifty bushels. 
Of course in these cstimates much depends upon 
the yield. If I hada very poor crop, and large 
straw, I would do the work with a machine.” 





GOOD JELLY FROM SOUR APPLES. 


Perbaps all our lady readers are not aware thai 
a very delicate jelly may be made from common 
sour apples, and it may be prepared at all seasons 
when you have apples on hand. To our taste it 
is preferable to any other. It is prepared thus: 
Pare the apples and stew them as you would for 
common sauce; then express the juice by straining 
the pulp through a flannel bag. To every pint 
of juice add from j lb. to a pound of sugar, ac- 
cording to the tartness of the apples used. Let 
the juice boil before adding the sugar. (ln mak- 
ing all jellies, this previous boiljng facilitates the 
process.) The time of boiling is usually from 
15 to 20 minutes, but this can be trsted, and 
should be stopped before the jelly toughens. Put 
into molds, bowls or jars as may be most conven- 
ient, and cover with paper to exclude the air. 
A few quinces with the apples improve the flavor 








when put away.—Dollar Newspaper. 





for most persons.—American Agriculturist. 


SELECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
DAIRY STOCK. 
The report of the Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture on Cattle Hesbeadry | 
contains many valuable ideas, worthy of the at- 
tention of all interested in the subject. From’ 
that part devoted to Dairy Stock, we select the’ 
following paragraphs : 
“The general aspect of the dairy animal is 
thinner, sharper, and more angular than a feed- 
ing animal. When selecting dairy cows we 
should look for a wide chest, small head, wide 
between the horns and eyes, small muzzle, thin, 
slim neck, sweeping smoothly into the shoulders, 
the shoulders at the withers thin, back straight, | 
hips wide, and wide in the pelvis, and deep in| 
the flank, ribs a little flat, belly somewhat large | 
udder large, extending well up behind and for- 
ward, her general appearance delicate and femin- 
ine; bat, after all signs, the best recommendation 
a dairy cow can present, is a list of long line of 
ancestors that have been famous for milk. Heif- 
ers may come in at two years old, but are enfee- 
bled in health and constitution by the practice, 
and will not hold out in the dairy to so great an 
age as those that come in a year older. The best 
dairy bull should have a broad, short head, horns 
spreading from the side a little in front, and 
turning upwards, back straight, a little eharp at 
the withers, widening backward to the hips, 
slightly sloping rump, belly large and legs short 
and fine, tail long and tapering, with a heavy 
brush of hair at the end. 

Much of the profit of a diary cow depende 
upon a plentiful supply at all times of rich food. 
The variation in the quantity of milk they yield, 
is principally owing to the difference in the nu- 
tritive quality of the food they receive. Cows re- 
ceiving food, poor in alimental matter, fall away 
in milk. Add to the nutritive properties of their 
food, and they immediately increase their flow. 
The quantity of milk then does not depend on 
giving a particular kind of food, but on giving 
a quantity equa! to the support of natural waste 
of the body, and leaving a remainder to be con- 
verted into milk. 

Farmers err very much when they undertake 
to keep more cattle than they have means to sus- 
tain in the best condition, especially in winter. 
The result is, their cows come out of the stable 
in the spring weak-and feeble, and struggle 
through half the summer before they are ina 
condition to yield milk in quantity more than 
equal to paying expenses. Dairy cows should at 
all times be in good condition. They should re- 
ceive their food at regular intervals; their milk 
should be drawn at stated hours, and by quiet, 
gentle milkmen, and they should be treated at 
all times with the utmost kindness. In short, 
every means in the power of the dairy farmer 
should be used to insure their tranquility. Harsh 
treatment exerts a very injurions action on their 
milk, rendering it less buttery, and more liable 
to acidity. 

Respiration is a species of combustion. At 
every breath we inhale oxygen of the atmosphere, 
which unites with and consumes tue carbon or 
fatty matter of the food. When cows are wor- 
ried or driven too rapidly, they breathe more fre- 
quently, inhale more oxygen, and more of the 
buttery portion of their food is consumed, leav- 
ing less to be converted into butyraceous milk. 
Warmth is a substitute, toa certain extent, for 
food. Cows, when warm, and comfortable, will 
consume proportionately less food, and itis well 
known to all experienced dairymen, that their 
cows yield more milk in warm, pleasant days, or 
when they have the run of a warm, well shelter- 
ed pasture, than on cold, rainy days, or when 
they run in cold, bleak pastures. When cold, 
they inhale more oxygen; the result is a combus- 
tion of more of the carbon or oily part of the 
food, and less remains to supply the lacteal ves- 
sels with rich milk.” 











DO YOU WANT EGGS IN WINTER? 


Then give the manufacturers materials to make 
them with, and a comfortable place to work in. 
Let the egg-less say what they will, we speak 
what we know, when we assert that it is perfectly 
feasible to heep the hens laying all winter. Give 
them animal food to supply the place of insects 
they catch in summer, and then let them have a 
warm place to run into, with plenty of unfrozen 
water, not snow, and a frequent taste of green 
food, such as cabbage leaves, potatoes, &c., and 
remember to supply some gravel for their grind- 
ing mill, and lime to make shells out of, and we 
will warrant the animals to repay all the care 
and food, in nice plump eggs—no matter what 
the particular breed may be. Try it. 

A hen without some kind of meat, and gravel, 
and lime, compelled to eat snow for water or go 
without, cannot make eggs. If she has to keep 
constantly changing from standing on one foot to 
the other to keep both from freezing, she can’t 
stop to think about getting up eggs. If all she 
eats and can digest, must be expended in keeping 
the heat of her body, she has nothing left to turn 
into eggs. If her body is all shrunk up with 
cold, sho hasn't room inside for an egg of respect- 
able size, and though her instincts may some- 
times induce her to produce a thin shelled ‘*pul- 
let’s egg’? at the expense of the lime in her 
bones, her pride revolts against such a dwarfed 
production, and she seldom furnishes beyond two 
or three. 

Give Madam hen the odd bits of fresh meat, 
and the other fixings named above, not forgetting 
the water, and make her quarters so free from 
cold air-holes that she is comfortable, and she 
can’t help giving attention to her natural occu. 
pation of manufacturing eggs, much to her own 
satisfaction, and the profit of her owner.—Am. 
Agriculturist. 





TREATMENT OF HENS. 


Two flocks of hens were compared. One laid 
eggs almost all the time ; the other scarcely any. 
On examining their treatment, the following dif- 
ferences were found to exist: the former had a 
warm cellar to roost in during the winter; the 
latter roosted in a stable where the wind blew in 
The former had a fine place in an open cellar for 
scratching among ashes, lime and earth ; the lat- 
ter scratched in the manure heep, or in the stable 
when the cows were put out. The former had 
plenty of good water, with milk, &c.; the others 
had no drink, except what they could find.— 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 

Throughout the year since our last meeting the coun- 
try has been eminently prosperous in all its material 
interests. The general health has been excellent, our 
harvests have been prosecuted with energy and industry, 
and have yielded fair and ample returns. In short, 
no nation in the tide of time has ever presented a spec- 
tacle of greater material prosperity than we have done 
until a very recent period. 

Why is it, then, that discontent now so extensively 
prevails, and the Union of the States, which is the 
source of all these blessings, is threatened with des- 
truction? The long continued and intemperate inter- 
ference of the Northern people with the question of 
slavery in the Southern States bas at length produced 
its natural effects. The different sections of the Union 
are now arrayed against each other, and the time has 
arrived, so much dreaded by the Fatber of his Country, 
when hostile geographical parties have been formed. I 
have long foreseen and often forewarned my countrymen 
of the now impending danger. This does not proceed 
solely from the claim on the part of Congress or the 
Territorial Legislatures to exclude slavery from the 
Territories, nor from the efforts of different States to 
defeat the execution of the fugitive law. All or any of 
these evils might have been endured by the South with- 
out danger to the Union, (as others have been,) in the 
hope that time and reflection might apply the remedy. 
The immediate peril arises not so much from these caus- 
es as from the fact that the incessant and violent agita- 
tion of the slavery question throughout the North for 
the last quarter of a century has at length produced its 
malign influence on the slaves and inspired them with 
vague notions of freedom. 

Hence a scene of security no longer exists around the 
family altar. This feeling of peace at home has given 
place to apprehensions of servile insurrection. Many a 
matron throughout the South retires at night in dread 
of what may befall herself and ber children before the 
morning. Should the apprehension of domestic danger, 
whether real or imaginary, extend and intensify itself 
until it shall pervade the masses of the southern people, 
then disunion will become inevitable. Self-preservativa 
is the first law of nature, and has been implanted in the 
heart of man by his Creator for the wisest purpose; and 
no political union, however fraught with blessings and 
benefits in all cther respects, can long continue if the 
necessary consequence be to render the homes and the 
firesides of nearly half the parties to it habitually and 
hopelessly insecure. Sooner or later the bonds of such 
a Union must be severed. It is my conviction that this 
fatal period has net yet arrived; and my prayer to God 
is that Ile would preserve the constitution and the Union 
throughout all generations. 

But let us take warning in time, and remove the cause 
of danger. It cannot be denied that, for five and twen- 
ty years, the agitation at the North against slavery at 
the South has been incessant. In 1835 pictorial hand- 
bills and inflammatory appeal were circulated exten- 
sively throughout the South, of a character to excite the 
passions of the slaves; and in the language of General 
Jackson, ‘‘to stimulate them to insurrection and produce 
all the horrors of servile war.” This agitation has ever 
since been continued by the public press, by the pro- 
ceedings of State and County Conventions, and by abo- 
lition sermons and Jectures. The time of Conyress has 
been occupied in violent specches on this never ending 
subject; and appeals in pamphlet and other forms, en- 
dorsed by distinguished names, have been sent forth 
from this central point, and spread broadcast over the 
Union. 

liow easy would it be for the American people to set- 
tle the slavery question for ever, and to restore peace 
and harmony to this distracted country. 

They, and they alone, can doit. All that is necessa- 
ry to accomplish the object, and for which the slave 
States have ever contended, is to be let alone, and per- 
mitted to manage their domestic institutions in their 
own way. As sovereigns States, they, and they alone, 
are responsible before God and the world for slavery ex- 
isting among them. For this, the people of the North 
aie no more responsible, and have no more right to in- 
terfere, than with similar institutions in Russia or in 
Brazil. Upon their good sense and patriotic forbear- 
ance, I confess [ still greatly rely. Without their aid, 
it is beyond the power of any President, no matter what 
may be his own proclivities, to restore peace and har- 
mony among the States. Wisely limited and restrained 
as is power, under our constitution and laws, he alone 
can accomplish but little, for good or evil, on such a 
momentous question. 

And this brings me to observe that the election of any 
one of our fellow citizens to the office of President does 
not of itself afford just cause for dissolving the Union. 
This is more especially true if his election has been ef- 
fected by a mere plurality and not a majority of the 
people, and has resulted from transient and temporal 
causes, which may probably never again occur. In 
order to justify a resort to revolutionary resistance, the 
federal government must be guilty of a yorpomees dy we 
pable and dangerous exercise of powers not granted by 
the constitution. The late Presidential election, how- 
ever, has been held in strict conformity with its express 
provisions. How, then, can the result justify a revolu- 
tion to destroy this very constitution? Reason, justice, 
a regard for the constitution, all require that we shall 
wait for some overt and dangerous act on the part of the 
President before resorting to such a remedy. 

It is said, however, that the antecedents of the Presi- 
dent elect have been sufficient to justify the fears of the 
South that he will attempt to invade their constitution- 
al rights. But are such apprehensions of contingent 
danger in the future, sufficient to justify the immediate 
destruction of the noblest system of government ever 
devised by mortals? From the very nature of his office, 
and its high responsibilities, he must necessarily be con- 
servative. The stern duty of administering the vast and 
complicated concerns of this government affords in itself 
a guaranty that he will not attempt any violation of a 
clear constitutional right. After all, he is no more 
than the chief executive officer of the government. His 
province is not to make, but to execute the laws; and it 
is a remarkable fact in our history that, notwithstanding 
the repeated efforts of the anti-slavery party, no single 
act has ever passed Congress, unless we may possibly 
except the Missouri Compromise, impairing in the 
slightest degree the rights of the South to their property 
in slaves. And it may also be observed, judging from 
present indications, that no probability exists of the 
pas.age of such an act, by a majority of both Heuses, 
either in the present or the next Congress. Surely, under 
these circumstances, we ought to be restrained from 
present action by the precept of Him who spake as never 
man spake, that “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” The day of evil may never come, unless we 
shall rashly bring it upon ourselves. 

It is alleged as one cause for immediate secession 
that the Southern States are denied equal rights with 
the other States in the common Territories. But by 
what authority are these denied? Not by Congress, 
which has never passed, and I believe never will pass, 
any act to exclude slavery from these Territories; and 
certainly not by the Supreme Court, which has solemnly 
decided that slaves are property, and, like all other 
property, their owners have a right to take them into 
the common Territories, and hold them there under the 
protection of the Constitution. 

far, then, as Congress is concerned, the objection 
is not to anything they have already done, but to what 
they may do hereafter. It will surely be admitted that 
this apprehension of future danger is no good reason for 
an immediate dissolution of the Union. It is true that 
the Territorial Legislature of Kansas on the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, 1860, passed in great haste, an act, over the veto 
of the Governor, declaring that slavery ‘‘is and shall 
be, forever prohibited in this Territory.” Such an act, 
however, plainly violating the rights of property secured 
by the Constitution, will surely be declared void by the 
judiciary whenever it shall be presented in a legal form. 

Only three years after my inauguration, the Supreme 
Court of the United States solemnly adjudged that this 
power did not exist in a Territorial Legislature. Yet such 
has been the factious temper of the times that the cor- 
rectness of this decision has been extensively impugned 
before the people, and the question has given rise to an- 
gry political conflicts throughout the country. Those 
who have appealed from this judgment of our highest 
constitutional tribunal to popular assemblies, would, if 
they could, invest a Territorial Legislature with power 
to annul the sacred rights of property. This power Con- 
gress is expressly forbidden by the federal constitution 
to exercise. Every State Legislature in the Union is 
forbidden by its own constitution to exercise it. It can- 
not be exercised in any State except by the people in 
their highest sovereign capacity when framing or amend- 
ing their State Constitution. In like manner, it can 
only be exercised by the people of a territory represent- 
ed in a convention of delegates for the p of fram- 
ing a constitution preparatory to adm n as a State 
into the Union. Then and not until then, are they in- 
vested with power to decide the question whether siave- 
ry shall or shall not exiet within their limits. This is 
an act of sovereign authority, and not of subordinate. 
Territorial legislation. Wero it otherwise, then indeed 
would the equality of the States in the territories ba 
destroyed, and the rights of property in slaves would 
depend, not upon the guarantees-of the Constitution, bu 
upon the shifting majorities of an irresponsible Territo 
rial Legislature. Such a doctrine, from its intrinsic un. 
soundness, cannot long influence any considerable por- 
tion of our people, much less can it afford a good reason 
for @ dissolution of the Union. . 

The most palpable violations of constitational dutr 














Rural American, 


which have yet been committed consist in the acts o! 


differert State Legislatures to defeat the execution of 
the Fugitive Slave law. It ought to be remembered, 
however, that for these acts neither Con nor any 
President can justly be held responsible. ving been 
passed in violation of the federal constitution, they are, 
therefore, null and void. All the courts, both State and 
National, before whom the question has arisen, has from 
the beginning declared the Fugitive Slave law to be 
constitutional. The single exception is that of a State 
court in Wisconsin, and this has not only been reversed 
by the proper appellate tribunal, but has met with such 
universal reprob.tion that there can be no danger from 
it as precedent. The validity of this law has been es- 
tablished over and over again by the Supreme Court of 
the United States with perfect impunity. It is founded 
upon an express provision of the constitution, requiring 
that fugitive slaves who escape trom service in ove State 
to another shall be ‘delivered up” to their masters. 
Without this provision it is a well ‘known historical fact 
that the constitution itself could never have been adopt- 
ed by the Convention. 

In one form or other, under the acts of 1793 and 1850, 
both being substantially the same, the Fugitive Slave law 
bas been the law of the land from the days of Wasbing- 
ton until the present moment. Here, then, a clear case 
is presented, in which it will be the duty of the next 
President, as it has been my own, to act with a vigor in 
executing the supreme law against the conflicting enact- 
ments of State Legislatures. Should be fail in the per- 
formance of this high duty, he will then have manifested 
a disregard of the Constitution and laws, to the great 
injury of the people of nearly one-half the States of the 
Union. But are we to presume in advance that he will 
thus violate his duty? This would be at war with every 
principle of justice and of christian charity. Let us 
wait for the overtact. The Fugitive Slave law has been 
carried into execution in every contested case since the 
commencement of the present administration; though 
often it is to be regretted, with great loss and inconven- 
ience to the master, and with considerable expense to 
the government. Let us trust that the State Legisla- 
tures will repeal their unconstitutional and obnoxious 
enactments. Unless this shall be done without unne- 
cessary delay, it is impossible for any human power to 
eave the Union. 

The Southern States, standing on the basis of the 
Constitution, have a right to demand this act of justice 
from the States of the North. Should it be refused, 
then the Constitution, to which all the States are par- 
ties, will have been wilfully violated by one portion of 
them in a provision essential to the domestic security 
and happiness of the remainder. In that event the in- 
jured States, after having first used all peaceful and 
constitutional means to obtain redress, would be justified 
in revolutionary resistance to the government of the 
Union. 

I have purposely confined my remarks to revolutiona- 
ry resistance, because it has been claimed within the 
last few years that any State, whenever this shall be its 
sovereign will and pleasure, may secede from the Union, 
in accordance with the Constitution, and without any 
violation of the constitutional rights of the other mem-~- 
bers of this confederacy. That as each became partics 
to the Union by the vote of its own people assembled in 
convention, so any one of them may retire from the 
Union in a similar manner by the vote of such a con- 
vention. 

In order to justify secession as a constitutional reme- 
dy, it must be on the principle that the federal govern- 
ment is a mere voluntary association of States, to be 
dissolved at pleasure by any one of the contracting par- 
ties. If this be so, the confederacy is a rope of sand, to 
be penetrated and dissolved by the first adverse wave of 
public opinion in any of the States. In this manner 
our thirty-three States may resolve themselves into as 
many petty, jarring and hostile republics, each one re- 
tiring frem the Union, without responsibility, whenever 
any sudden excitement might impel them to such a 
course. By this process a Union might be entirely bro- 
ken into fragments in a few weeks, which cost our fore- 
fathers many years of toil, privation and blood to estab- 
lish. 

Such a principle is wholly inconsistent with the histo- 
ry as well as the character or the federal Constitution. 
After it was framed with the greatest deliberation and 
care, it was submitted to conventions of the people of the 
several States for ratification. Its provisions were dis- 
cussed at length in these bodies, composed of the first 
men of the country. Its opponents contended that it 
conferred powers upon the federal government danger- 
ous to the rights of the States, whilst its advocates main- 
tained that under a fair construction of the instrument 
there was no foundation for such apprehensions. In that 
mighty struggle between the first intellects of this or 
any other country, it never occurred to any individual, 
either among its opponents or advocates, to assert or 
even to intimate that their efforts were all vain labor, 
because the moment that any State felt herself aggrieved 
she might secede from the Union. 

What a crushing argument would this have proved 
against those who dreaded that the rights of the States 
would be endangered by the Constitution. The truth is, 
that it was not until many years after the origin of the 
federal government that such a proposition was first ad- 
vanced. It was then met and refuted by the conclusive 
arguments of General Jackson, who in his Message of 
16th January, 1833, transmitting the nullifying ordi- 
nance of South Carolina to Congress, employs the follow- 
ing language: ‘The right of the people of a single 
State to absolve themselves at will, and without the cen- 
sent of the other States, from their most qlemn obliga- 
tions, and hazard the liberty and happiness of the mil- 
lions composing this Union, cannot be acknowledged. 
Such autbority is believed to be utterly repugnant both 
to the principle upon which the general government is 
constituted and to the objects which it was expressly 
formed to attain.” 

It is not pretended that any clause in the constitution 
gives countenance to such a theory. It is altogether 
founded upon inference, not from any language con- 
tained in the instrument itself, but from the sovereign 
character of the several States by which it was ratified. 
But is it beyond the power of a State, like an individu- 
al, to yield a —— of its sovereign rights to secure a 
remainder? In the language of Mr. Madison, who has 
been called the father of the constitution: “It was 
formed by the States acting in their highest sovereign 
capacity; and formed consequently by the same authori- 
ty which formed the State constitutions.” 

Nor is the government of the United States created by 
the constitution, less a government in the strict sense of 
the term, within the sphere of its powers, than the gov- 
ernments created by the constitutions of the States are, 
within their several spheres. It is, like them, organ- 
ized into legislative, executive and judiciary depart- 
ments. It operates, like them, directly on persons and 
things; and like them, it has at command a physical 
force for executing the powers committed to it. 

It was intended to be perpetual, and not to be annulled 
at the pleasure of any one of the contracting parties. 
The old articles of confederation were entitled ‘Articles 
of Confederation and Perpetual Union between the 
States;” and by the thirteenth article it is expressly de- 
clared that “ the articles of this confederation shall be 
inviolably observed by every State, and the Union shall 
be perpetual.” The preamble to the constitution of the 
United States, having express reference to the article of 
confederation, recites that it was established “in order 
to form a more perfect union.” And yet it is contended 
that this ‘‘ more perfect union” does not include the es- 
sential attribute of perpetuity. 

But that the Union was designed to be perpetual, ap- 
pears conclusively from the nature and extent of the 
powers conferred by the constitution on the federal gov- 
ernment. These powers embrace the very hi at- 
tributes of national sovereignty. They place both the 
sword and the purse under its control. Congress has 
power to make war, and to make pesce; to raise and 
support armies and navies, and to evnclude treaties with 
foreign governments. It is invested with the power to 
coin money, and to regulate the value thereof, and to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States. It is not necessary to enumerate the 
other high Powers which have been conferred upon the 
federal government. In order to carry the enumerated 
powers into effect, Congress 3 the exclusive 
right to lay and collect duties on importe, and in com- 
mon with the States to lay and collect all other taxes. 


But the constitution has not only conferred these high 
powers upon Congress, but it has adopted effectual means 
to restrain the States from interfering with their exer- 
cise. For that purpose it has, in strong prohibitory lan- 
guage, expressly declared that ‘‘no State shall enter into 
a treaty, alliance or confederation; grant letters of 
marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; 
make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of debts; pass any bills of attainder; ex:Post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation? contracts.” 
Moreover, ‘‘ without the consefit’ no State 
shall lay any impor duties on any imports or ex- 
ports, except wh be absolutely for exe- 
cuting its i laws;” and, if they exceed this 
amount, the shall belong to the United States. 


And “‘no State shall, without the consent of Co: 
lay any duty of tonnage; keep troops, or hlgocias, 
in time of peace; enter into any agreement or com 
with another State, or with a foreign power; or engage 
in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay.” 

In order still father to secure the uninterrupted exer- 
cise of these high powers against State in tion, it 
is provided “ that this constitutiom and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in parsuance thereof, 
and all treaties made oc a —_ baie 

ited States, s supreme 
authority of the United in avery State shall be bound 
e constitation or laws of one 
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‘¢ both of the United States and of the several States, 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support this 
constitution.” 

In order to carry into effect these powers, the consti- 
tution has established a perfect government io all its 
forms, legislative, executive and judicial, and this gov- 
ernment, to the extent of its powors, acts directly upon 
the individual citizens of every State, and exercises its 
own decrees by the agency of its own officers. Io this 
respect it differs entirely from the government under the 
old confederation, which was confined to making requisi- 
tions on the States in their sovereign character. This 
left it in the disoretion of each whether to obey or re- 
fuse, and they often declined to comply with such requi- 
sition, It thus became necessary, for the purpose of re- 
moving this barrier, and ‘in order to form a more per- 
fect Union,” to establish a government which could act 
directly upon the people and execute its own laws with- 
out the intermediate agency of the States. This has 


been accomplished by the constitution of the United 
States. 


In short, the government created by the Constitution, 
and deriving its authority from the sovereign people of 
each of the several States, has precisely the same right 
to exercise its power over the people of all these States, 
in the enumerated cases, that each one of them possesses 
over subjects not delegated tu the United States, but 
« reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.’ 

To the extent of the delegated powers, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is as much a part of the Con- 
stitution of each State, and is as binding upon its peo- 
ple, as though it had been toxtyally inserted therein. 

This government, therefore, is a great and powerful 
government, invested with all the attributes of sover- 
eignty over the special subjects to which its authority 
extends. Its framers never intended to implant in its 
bosom the seeds of its own destruction, nor were they at 
its creation guilty of the absurdity of providing for its 
own dissolution. It was not intended by its framers to 
be the baseless fabric of a vision which, at the touch of 
the enchanter, would vanish into thin air, but a substan- 
tial and mighty fabric, capable of resisting the slow de- 
cay of time and of defying the storms of ages. Indeed, 
well may the jealous patriots of that day have indulged 
fears that a government of such high powers might vio- 
late the reserved rights of the States, and wisely did 
they adopt the rule of r strict construction of these pow- 
ers to prevent the danger! But they did not fear, nor 
had they any reason to imagine, that the constiiution 
would ever be so interpreted as to enable any State, by 
her own act, and without the consent of her sister States, 
to discharge her people from all or any of their federal 
obligations. 

It may be asked, then, are the people of the States 
without redress against the tyranny and oppression of 
the federal government? By no means. ‘The right of 
resistance on the part of the governed against the op- 

ression of their governments cannot be denied. It ex- 
sts independently of all constitutions, and has been ex- 
ercised at all periods of the world’s history. Under it 
old governments have been destroyed, and new ones 
have taken their place. It is embodied in stromg and 
express language in our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence. But the distinetion must ever be observed, that 
this is revolution against an established government, and 
not a voluntary secession from it by virtue of au inher- 
ent constitutional right. In short, let us look the dan- 
ger fairly in the face: secession is neither more nor less 
than revolution. It may or it may not be a justifiable 
revolution, but still it is revolution. 

What, in the meantime, is the responsibility and true 
— of the Executive? He is bound by solemn oath 

fore God and the country ‘‘ to take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed,” and from this obligation he can- 
not be absolved by any human power. But what if the 
performance of this duty, in whole or in part, has been 
rendered impracticable by events over which he could 
have exercised no control? Such, at the present mo- 
ment, is the case throughout the State of South Caroli- 
na, so far as the laws of the United States to secure the 
administration of justice by means of the Federal Judic- 
iary are concerned. All the federal officers within its 
limits, through whose agency alone these laws can be 
carried into execution, have already resigned. We no 
longer have a District Judge, a District Attorney, ora 
Marshal in South Carolina. Io fact, the whole machin- 
ery of the Federal Government, necessary for the distri- 
bution of remedial justice among the people, has been 
demolished; and it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to replace it. 

The only acts of Congress on the statute book bearing 
upon this subject, are tho.e of the 28th February, 1795, 
and 3d March, 1807. These authorize the President, af- 
ter he shall have ascertained that the Marshal, with bis 
posse comitatus, is unable to execute civil or criminal 
process in any particular caso, to call forth the militia 
and employ the army and navy to aid him in performing 
this service, having first by proclamation commanded the 
insurgents ‘‘to disperse and retire peaceably to their re- 
spective abodes, within a limited time.” This duty can- 
not by possibility be performed in a State where no ju- 
dicial authority exists to issue process, and where there 
is no Marshal to execute it, and where, even if there 
were such an officer, the entire population would consti- 
tute one solid combination to resist him. 

The bare enumeration of these provisions proves how 
inadequate they are without further legislation to over- 
come a united opposition in a single State, not to speak 
of other States who may place theinselves in a similar 
attitude. Congress alone bas power to decide whether 
the present laws can or cannot be amended so as to carry 
out more effectually the objects of the constitution. 

The same insuperable obstacles do not lie in the way 
of executing the laws for the collection of the Customs. 
The revenue still continues to be collected, as heretofore, 
at the Custom House in Charleston; and should the col- 
lector unfortunately resign, a successor may be appoint- 
ed to perform this duty. 

Then, in regard to the property of the United States 
in South Carolina. This has been purchased for a fair 
equivalent, ‘‘ by the consent of the Legislature of the 
State,” “ for the erection of furts, magazines, arsenals,” 
&c., and over these the authority “ to exercise exclusive 
legislation” bas been expressly granted by the Constitu- 
tion to Congress. It is not believed that any attempt 
will be made to expel the United States from this prop- 
erty by force; but if in this [ should prove to be mistak- 
en, the officer in command of the forts has received or- 
ders to act strictly on the defensive. In such a contin- 
gency, the responsibility for consequences would right- 
fully rest upon the heads of the assailants. 

Apart from the execution of the laws, so far as this 
may be practicable, the Executive has no authority to 
decide what shall be the relations between the Federal 
Gevernment and South Carolina. He has been invested 
with no such discretion. He possesses no power to 
change the relations between them, much less to ac- 
knowledge the independence of that State. This would 
be to invest a mere Executive officer with the power of 
recognizing the dissolution of the confederacy among 
our thirty-three sovereign States. It bears no resem- 
blance to the recognition of a foreign de facto govern- 
ment, involving no such responsibility. Any attempt 
to do that would, on his part, be a naked act of usur;a- 
tion. Itis, therefore, my duty to submit to Congress 
the whole question in all its bearings. ‘Lhe course of 
events is so rapidly hastening forward that the emergen- 
ey may soon arrive when you will be called upon to de- 
cide the momentous question whether you possess the 
power, by force of arms, to compel a State to remain in 
the Union? I should feel myself recreant to my duty 
were I not to express an opinion on this important sub- 

ect. 

; The question fairly stated is: Has the constitution del- 
egated to Congress the power to coerce a State into sub- 
mission which is attempting to withdraw or has actually 
withdrawn from the Confederacy? If answered in the 
affirmative, it must be on the principle that the power 
has been conferred upon Congress to declare and to 
make war against a State. After much serious refiec- 
tion I have arrived at the conclusion that no such power 
has been delegated to Congress or to any other depart- 
ment of the federal government. It is manifest, upon 
an inspection of the constitution, that this is not among 
the specific and enu.nerated powers granted to Congress, 
and it is equally apparent that its exercise is not ‘‘ nec- 
essary and proper for carrying into exeoution” any one 
of these powers. So far from tnis power having been 
delegated to Congress, it expressly refused by the 
convention which framed the constitution. 

It appears from the proceedings of that body, that on 
the 31st of May, 1787, the clause ‘authorizing an exer- 
tion of the foree of the whole against a delinquent State,” 
came up for consideration. Mr. Madison opposed it in 
a brief but powerful speech, from which [ shall extract 
but a single sentence. He observed: ‘‘ The use of force 
against a State would look more like a declaration of 
war than any infliction of punishment, and would prob- 
ably be considered by the party attacked as a dissolu- 
tion of all previous compacts by which it might be 
bound.” Upon his motion the clause was unanimously 
postponed, and was never, I believe, again presented. 
Soon afterward, on the 8th June, 1787, when iacidental- 
ly adverting to the subject, he said: ‘‘ Any government 
for the United States, formed on the supposed practica- 
bility of using force against the unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings of the States, would prove as visionary and fal- 
lacious as the government of Congress” —evidently mean- 
ing the then existing Congress of the old confederation. 

Without descending to particulars, it may be safely 
asserted, that the power to make war against a State is 
at variance with the whole spirit of the constitution. 
Suppose such a war should result in the conquest of a 
State, how are we to govern it afterward? Shall we 
hold it as a province, and govern it by despotic power ? 
In the nature of things we could not by physical force, 
control the will of the people, and compel them to elect 
Senators and Representatives to Congress, and to per- 
form all the other duties depending upon their own vo- 
lition, and required from the free citizens of a free 





State as a constituent member ol the confederacy. 


But, if we this power, would it be wise to 
exercise it under existing circumstances? The object 
would doubtless be to preserve the Union. War would 
not only present the most effectual means of destroying 
it, but would banish all hope of its peaceable reconstruc- 
tion, Besides, in the fraternal conflict a vast amount of 
blood and treasure would be expended, rendering future 
reconciliation between the States impossible. In the 


meantime, who can foretell what would be the sufferings}. 


and privations of the people during its existence ? 

The fact.is that our Union rests upon public opinion, 
and can never be.cemented by the blood of its citizens in 
civil war. If it ve in the affections of the peo- 
ple, it must one day possesses many 
means of preserving it by conc ut the sword 
was not placed in their hands to preserve 

But I may be permitted solemnly to 
trymen to pause and deliberate before 

roy this, the grandest 


eign 

with honest pride. Surely, when 

the yawning abyss, we shall recoil with horrer from the 

last fatal plun: By such a dread catastrophe the 
’ hopes of the fi of freedom throughout the world 

would be destrayed, and a long night of leaden despot- 

ism would enshroud the nations. example for more 


than eighty years would not only be lost, but it would 








be quoted asa conclusive proof that man is unfit for 
self-government. 

It is not every wrong—nay, it is not every grievous 
wrong—which can justify a resort to such a fearful al- 
ternative. This ought to be the last desperate remedy 
of a despairing le, after every other constitutional 
means of conciliation had been exhausted. We should 
reflect that under this free government there is an inces- 
sant ebb and flow in public opinion. The slavery ques- 
tion, like everything human, will have its day. rm- 
ly believe that it has already reached and passed the 
culminating point. But if in the midst of the existing 
excitement, the-Union shall perish, the evil may then 
become irreparable. Congress can contribute much to 
avert it by proposing and recommending to the Legisla- 
tures of the several States the remedy for existing evils, 
which the constitution has itself provided for its own 
preservation. This has beea tried at different critical 

riods of our history, and always with eminent success. 
fe is to be found i« the fifth article providing for its own 
amendment. 

Under this article amendments have been proposed by 
two-thirds of both houses of Congress, and haye been 
“ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States,” and have parts of the 
constitution. To this process the country is indebted for 
the clause prohibiting Congress from passing any law 
respecting au established religidn or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press or of the right of petition. 
To this we are, also, indebted for the Bill of Rights, 
which secures the people against any abuse of power by 
the federal government. Such were the apprehensions 
justly entertained py the friends of State rights at that 
period as to have rendered it extremely doubtful wheth- 
er the constitution could have long survived without 
these amendments. 

Again, the Constitution was amended by the same 
process after the election of President Jefferson by the 
House of Representatives, in February, 1803. This 
amendment was rendered necessary to prevent a recur- 
rence of the danzers which had seriously threatened the 
existence of the government during the pendency of 
that election. The article for its own amendment was 
intended to secure the amicable adjustment of conflicting 
constitutional questions like the present, which might 
arise between the governments of the States and that of 
the United States. This appears from contemporaneous 
history. In this connection, I shall merely call atten- 
tion to a few sentences in Mr. Madison’s justly celebrated 
report, in 1799, to the Legislature of Virginia. In this 
he ably and conclusively defended the resolutions of the 
preceding Legislature against the strictures of several 
other State Legislatures. 

These were mainly founded upon the protest of the 
Virginia Legislature against the ‘‘ Alien and Seditivu 
acts,” as “palpable and alarming infractions of the Con- 
stitution.” In pointing out the peesceful and Constitu- 
tio.al remedies—and he referred to none other—to 
which the States were authorized to resort on such occa- 
sions, he concludes by saying ‘‘ that the Legislatures of 
the States might have made a direct representation to 
Congress with a view to obtain a rescinding of the two 
offensive acts, or they might have represented to their 
respective Senators in Congress their wish that two-thirds 
thereof would propose an explanatory amendment to the 
Constitution, or two-thirds of themselves, if such had 
been their option, might, by an application to Congress, 
have obtained a convention for the same object.” 

This is the very course which I earnestly recommend 





quently 


in order to obtain an “ explanatory amendment” of the 


Constitution on the subjeet of slavery. This might orig- 
inate with Congress or the State Logislatures, as may be 
deemed most advisable to attain the object. 

This explanatory amendment might be confined to the 
final settlement of the true construction of the constitu- 
tion on three special points: 

1. An express recognition of the right of property in 
slaves in the States where it now exists or may hereafter 
exist. 

2. The duty of protecting this right in all the com- 
mon Territories thronghout their territorial existence, 
and until they shall be admitted as States into the 
Union, with or without slavery. 

3. A like recognition of the right of the master to 
have his slave, who bas escaped from one State to anoth- 
er, restored and ‘delivered up” to him, and of the va- 
lidity of the Fagitive Stave Law enacted for this pur- 
pose, together with a declaration that all State laws im- 
pairing or defeating this right are violations of the Con- 
stitution, and are consequently null and void. 

It may be objected that this construction of the con- 
stitution has already been settled by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and what more ought to be re- 
quired? The answer is, that a very large proportion of 
the people of the United States still contest the correct- 
ness of this decision, and never will cease from agitation 
and admit its binding force until clearly established by 
the people of the several States in their sovereign char- 
acter. Such an explanatory amendment would, it is be- 
lieved, forever terminate the existing dissensions, and 
restore peace and harmony among the States. 

It ought not to be doubted that such an appeal to the 
arbitrament established by the constitution itself would 
be received with favor by all the States of the confeder- 
acy. In any event it ought to be tried in a spirit of 
conciliation betore any of these States shall separate 
themselves from the Union. 

When I entered upon the duties of the Presidential 
office, the aspect neither of our foreign nor domestic af- 
fairs was at all satisfactory. We were involved in dan- 
gerous complications with several nations, and two of 
our Territories were in a state of revolution against the 
gevernment. A restoration of the African slave trade 
had numerous and powerful advocates. Unlawful wmili- 
tary expeditions were countenanced by many of our citi- 
zens, and were suffered, in defianee of the efforts of the 
government, to escape from our shores, for the purpose 
of making war upon the unoffending people of neighbor- 
ing republics, with whom we were at peace. In addi- 
tion to these and other difficulties, we experienced a re- 
vulsion in monetary affairs, soon after my advent to 
power, of unexampled severity and of ruinous conse- 
quences to all the great interests of the country. When 
we take a retrospect of what was then our condition, 
and contrast this with its material prosperity at the time 
of the late Presidential election, we have abundant rea- 
son to return our grateful thanks to that merciful Provi- 
dence which has never forsaken us as @ nation in all our 
past trials. 


OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

[ Ve omit that portion of the message which treats of 
our foreign affairs, as not possessing any particular in- 
terest to our readers. The relations with European and 
other foreign Governments are represented by the Presi- 
dent as generally of a friendly and satisfactory charac- 
ter—the only eaception being the unsettled condition ot 
things with regard to Mexico. Mr. Buchanan recom- 
mends the ratification of the treaties negotiated by Mr. 
McLane with the constitutional government of Mexico, 
which he thinks ‘‘are calculated to promote the agricul- 
tural, manufacturing and commercial interests of the 
country, and to secure our just influence with an adjoin- 
ing republic, as to whose fortunes and fate we can never 
feel indifferent; whilst at the same time they provide 
for the payment of a considerable amount towards the 
satisfaction of the claims of our injured fellow-citizens.” 
All the outstanding questions of controversy and nego- 
tiation between the United States and Great Britain 
have been settled upon favorable terms, with the excep- 
tion of the disputed title to the island of San Juan in 
the vicinity of Washington Territory, which is still 
pending. He alludes to the recent visits to this country 
of the Japanese Commissioners and the Prince of Wak s, 
as calculated to foster and strengthen the friendly rela- 
tions of these countries with our own. He reiterates 
his former recommendation for the purchase of the 
island of Cuba, onthe ground that such an acquisition 
would contribute essentially to the well being and pros- 
perity of both countries in all future time, as well as 
prove the certain means of immediately abolishing the 
African slave trade throughout the world.] 


KANSAS AND UTAH. 

At the period of my inauguration I was confronted in 
Kansas with a revolutionary government, existing under 
what is called the Topeka constitution. Its avowed ob- 
ject was to subdue the territorial government by force, 
and to inaugurate what is called the Topeka government 
in its stead. To accomplish this object an extensive 
military organization was formed, and its command en- 
trusted to the most violent revolutionary leaders. Un- 
der these circumstances, it became my imperative duty 
to exert the whole constitutional power of the Executive 
to prevent the flames of civil war from again reigning 
in Kansas, which, in the excited state of the public 
mind, both North and South, might have extended into 
the neighboring States. 


The hostile parties in Kansas had been inflamed against 
each other by emissaries both from the North and the 
South to a degree of malignity without parailel in our 
history. To prevent actual collision, and to assist the 
civil magistrates in enforcing the laws, a strong detach- 
ment of the army was stationed in the Territory, ready 
to aid the Marshal and his deputies, when lawfully 
called upon, a8 a posse comitatus in the execution of 
civil and criminal process. 

Still, the troubles in Kansas could not have been per- 
manently settled without an election by the people. 
The ballot box is the surest arbiter of disputes among 
freemen. Under this conviction, every proper effort was 
prs ge induce the hostile parties to vote at the 
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gates to frame a State constitution, and 
afterwards at the election to decid 


Should be a slave or a free State. The 
refuted to vote at either, lest this might be considered a 
recognition on their part of the Territorial government 
established by Congress. 

A better sptrit, however, seemed soon after to prevail, 
and the two parties met face to face at the third eleo- 
tion, held on the fest Monday of January, 1858, for 

bers of the Legislature and State officers under the 

stitution. The result was the triumph of 

lls. This decision of the 
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The Lecompton Constitution which had been thus je- 
cognized at this State election by the votes of bow 
Tithe parties in Kansas, was transmitted to me with the 
request that I should present it to Congress. This 1 








whether Kaneas 
insurgent party 


could not have refused to do without violating my clear-| th. 


est and & convictions of duty. The constitution, 
and all the proceedings which preceded and followed its 
formation, were fair and regular on their face. I then 
believed, and experience has proved that the interests of 
the people of Kansas would have been best consulted by 
its admission as a State into the Union, especially as the 
majority within a brief period, could have amended the 
constitution according to their will and pleasure. 

If fraud existed in any or all of these proceedings, it 
was not for the President, but for Congress, to investi- 
gate and determine the question of fraud, and what 
2 be its co en If * the sy la elec- 

ous the majority re to vote, it cannot be pretend- 
ed that this refusal to exercise the elective franchise 
could invalidate an election fairly held under lawful 


authority, even if they had not subsequently voted at 
the third election. It is true that the whole constitu- 
tion had not been submitted to the people as I always 
desired; but the precedents are numerous of the admis- 
sion of States into the Union without such submission. 

It would not comport with my present purpose to re- 
view the proceedings of Congress upon the Lecompton 
Constitution. It is sufficient to observe that their final 
action has removed the last vestige of serious revolu- 
tionary troubles. The desperate band recently assem- 
bled under a notorious outlaw, in the Southern portion 
of the Territory, to resist the execution of the laws and 
to plunder peaceful citizens, will, I doubt not, be speed- 
ily subdued and brought to justice. 

Had I treated the Lecompton Constitution as a nulity, 
and refused to submit it to Congress, it is not difficult to 
imagine, while recalling the posi'ion of the country at 
that moment, what would have been the disastrous con- 
sequences, both in and out of the territory, from such a 
dereliction of duty on the part of the Executive. 

Peace has also been restored ‘within the Territory of 
Utah, which, at the commencement of my adwinistra- 
tion, was in a state of open rebellion. This was the 
more dangerous, as the people, animated by a fanatical 
spirit, and entrenched within their distant mountain 
fastnesses, might have made.a long and formidable re- 
sistance. Cost what it might, it was necessary to bring 
them into st bjection to the constitution and the laws. 
Sound policy, therefore, as well as humanity, required 
that this object should, if possible, be accomplished with- 
out the effusion of blood. This could only be effected 
by sending a military force into the Territory sufficiently 
strong to convince the people that resistance would be 
hopeless, and at the same time to offer them a pardon 
for past offences on condition of immediate submission 
to the government. 

This policy was pursued with eminent suceess; and 
the only cause for regret is the heavy expenditure re- 
quired to march a large detachment of the army to that 
remote region, and to furnish it subsistence. Utah is 
now comparatively peaceful and quiet, and the military 
force has been withdrawn, except that portion of it ne- 
cessary to keep the (ndians in check and to protect the 
emigrant trains on their way to our Pacific possessions. 


FINANCES. 

To my first annual message I promised to employ my 
best exertions, in co-operation with Congress, to reduce 
the expenditures of the government within the limits of 
a wise and judicious economy. An overflowing treasury 
had produced habits of prodigality and extravagance 
which could only be gradually corrected. The work re- 
quired both time »=d patience. I applied myself dili- 
gently to this task from the beginning, and was aided 
by che able and energetic efforts of the different heads 
of the different Executive Departments. The result of 
our labors in this good cause did not appear in the sum 
total of our expenditures for the first two years, mainly 
in consequence of the extraordinary expenditure neces- 
sarily incurred in the Utah expedition, and the very 
large amount of the contingent expenses of Congress 
during this period. These greatly exceeded the pay and 
mileage of the members. For the year ending 30th 
June, 1858, while the pay and mileage amounted to 
$1,490,214, the contingent expenses rose to $2,092,309.79, 
aod for the year ending 30th June, 1859, while the pay 
and mileage amounted to $859,093.66, the contingent 
expenses amounted to $1,431,565.78. Iam happy, how- 
ever, to be able to inform you that during the last fiscal 
year, ending on the 30th June, 1860, the total expendi- 
tures of the government in all its branches—legislative, 
executive and judicial—exclusive of the public debt, 
were reduced to the sum of $55,402,485.46. This con- 
clusively appears from the books of the Treasury. 

In the year ending on the 30th June, 1858, the total 
expenditure, exclusive of the public debt, amounted to 
$71,901,129.77, and that for the year ending 30th June, 
1859, to $66,346,226.13. Whilst the books of the Treas- 
ury show an actual expenditure of $59,848,474.72 for 
the year ending on the 30fh of June, 1860, including 
$1,010,667.71 for the contingent expenses of Congress, 
there must be deducted from this amount the sum of 
$4,296,609.26, with the interest upon it of $150,000, 
appropriated by the act of 15th February, 1860, ‘‘for 
the purpose of supplying the deficiency in the revenues 
and defraying the expenses of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the year ending the 30th of June, 1859.” This 
sum, therefore, justly chargeable to the year 1859, must 
be deducted from the sum of $59,848,474.72, in order to 
ascertain the expenditure of the year ending on the 30th 
June, 1860, which leaves a balance fur the expenditures 
of that year of $55,402,465.46. The interest on the 
public debt, including Treasury notes for the same fiscal 
year ending on the 30th June, 1860, amounted to $3,- 
477,414.62, which, added to the above sum of $55,402,- 
465.46, makes the aggregate of $58,579,780.08. 

It ought in justice to be observed that several of the 
estimates from the departments for the year ending 30th 
of June, 1860, were reduced by Congress below what 
was and still is deemed compatible with the public in- 
terest. Allowing a liberal margin of $2,500,000 for 
this reduction, and for other causes, it may be safely 
asserted that the sum of $61,000,000, or at tho most 
$62,000,000, is amply sufficient to administer the gov- 
ernment and to pay the interest on the public debt, un- 
less contingent events should hereafter render extraor- 
dinary expenditures necessary. 

This result has been attained in a considerable degree 
by the care exercised by the appropriate departments in 
entering into public contracts. r have myself never 
interferred with the award of any sueh contract except 
in a single case with the Colonization Society, deeming 
it advisable to cast the whole responsibility in each case 
on the proper head of the department, with the general 
instruction that these contracts should always be given 
to the lowest bidder. It has ever been my opinion that 
public contracts are not a legitimate source of patron- 
age to be conferred upon personal or political favorites; 
but that in all such cases a public officer is bound to act 
for the government a3 a pradent individual would act 
for himself. 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE, ECT. 

It is with great satisfaction I communicate the fact, 
that, since the date of my last annual Message, not a 
single slave has been imported into the United States in 
violation of the laws prohibiting the African slave trade. 
The stat tis f ded upon a thorough examination 
and investigation of the subject. Indeed the spirit 
which prevailed some time since among a portion of our 
fellow-citizens in favor of this trade seems to have en- 
tirely subsided. 

I also congratulate you upon the public sentiment 
which now exists against the crime of setting on foot 
military expeditions within the limits of the United 
States, to proceed from thence and make war upon the 
people of unoffending States, with whom we are at 
peace. In this respect a happy change has been effected 
since the commencement of my administration. It 
surely ought to be the prayer of every Christian and 
patriot that such expeditions may never again receive 
countenance in our country or depart from our shores. 

It would be a useless repetition todo more than refer, 
with earnest commendation, to my former recommenda- 
tions in favor of the Pacific Railroad—of the grant of 
power to the President to employ the naval force in the 
vicinity, for the protection of the lives and property of 
our feilow-citizens passing in transit over the different 
Central American routes, against sudden and lawless 
outbreaks and depredations; and also to protect Ameri- 
can merchant vessels, their crews and cargoes, against 
violent and unlawful seizure and confiscation in the 
ports of Mexico and the South American republics, when 
these may be ina disturbed and revoluticnary condition. 
It is my settled conviction that without such power we 
do not afford that protection to those engaged in the 
commerce of the country which they have a right to 
demand. 





ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 

I again recommend to Congress the passage of a law 
in pursuance of the provisions of the Constitution, ap- 
pointing a day certain, previous to the 4th of March, in 
each year of an odd number, for the election of Repre- 
sentatives throughout all the States. A similar power 
has alreedy been exercised, with general approbation, 
in the appointment of the same day throughout the 
Union, for holding the election for electors of President 
and Vice President of the United States. My attention 
was earnestly directed to this subject from the fact that 
the 35t!. Congress terminated on the 3d of March, 1859, 
without making the necessary appropriation for the ser- 
vice of the Post Office Department. I was then forced 
to consider the best remedy for this omission, and an 
immediate call of the present Congress was the natural 
resort. Upon inquiry, however, 1 found that fifteen of 
the thirty-three States composing the Confederacy were 
without representatives, and that, consequently, these 
fifteen States would be disfranchised by such a call. 
These fifteen States will be in the same condition on the 
4th of March next. Ten of them cannot elect represen- 
tatives, according to existing State Jaws, until different 
periods, extending from the beginning of August next, 
until the months of October and November. 

In my last message I gave warning that in a time of 
sudden and alarming danger the salvation of our insti- 
tutions may depend upon the power of the President to 
assemble a full Congress to meet the emergency. 

TARIFF. 

It is now quite evident that the financial necessities of 
the government will require a modification of the tariff 
during your present session, for the purpose of increas- 
ing the revenue. In this aspect, I desire to reiterate 
the recommendation contained in my last annual two 
messages, in favor of imposing specific instead of ad 
valorem duties on all imperted articles to which these 
can be properly applied. From Jong observation and 
experience [ am convinced that specific duties are necee- 
sary, both to protect the revenues and to secure to our 
manufacturing interests that amount of incidental en- 
a which unavoidably results from a revenue 
tariff. 

As an abstract proposition it may be admitted that ad 
valorem duties would, in theory, be the most just and 
equal. But if the experience of this and all other com- 
mercial nations has demonstrated that such duties cannot 
be assessed and collected without great frauds upon the 
revenue, then it is the part of wisdom to resort to specific 
duties. Indeed, from the very nature of an ad valorem 
duty, this must be the result. Under it the inevitable 
consequence is, that foreign goods will be entered at 
less than their true value. The Treasury will, there- 
fore, lose the duty on the difference between their real 
and fictitious value, and to this extent we are defrauded. 

The temptations which ad valorem duties present to a 
dishonest importer are irresistible. His object is to 
pass his goods through the Custom House at the very 
lowest valuation necessary to save them from confisca- 
tion. In this he too often succeeds, in spite of the vigi- 
lance of the revenue officers. Hence the resort to false 
invoices, one for the purchaser and another for the Cus- 





tom House, and to other expedients to defraud the gov- 

ernment. The honest importer produces his invoice to 

Collector, stating the actual price at which he pur- 

i the articles abroad. Not so the dishonest im- 
porter and the agent of the foreign manufacturer. 


And here it 
portion of serene d be observed that a poms, lenge — 
consigned for 


, and the foreign man- 
ufacturer enjoy a decided advantage over the honest 
merchant. They are thus enabled to undersell the fair 
trader, and drive him from the market. In fact, the 





operation of the eystem has already driven from the 








pursuits of honorable commerce many of that class of 
regular and conscientious merchants, whose character, 
throughout the world, is the pride of our country. 

The remedy for these evils is to be found in specific 
duties, so far as this may be practicable. They dispense 
with any inquiry at the Custom House into the actual 
cost or value of the article, and it pays the precise 
amount of duty previously fixed by law. They present 
no temptations to the appraisers of foreign , who 
receive but small salaries, and might by undervaluation 
tn a few cases, render themselves ndent. 

Besides, specific duties best confay the requisition 
in the Constitution, that ‘‘no prefe shall be given 
by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports 
of one State over those of another.” Under our ad 
valorem system such preferences are to some extent in- 
evitable, and complaints have often been made that the 
spirit of this —_ has been violated by a lower ap- 
praisement of the same article at one port than at 
another. 

An impression strangely enough prevails to some ex- 
tent that specific duties are necessarily protective du- 
ties. Nothing can be more fallacious. Great Britain 
glories in free trade, and yet her whole revenue from im- 
ports is at the present moment collected under a system 
of specific duties. It isa striking fact in this connec- 
tion that, in the commercial treaty of 23d January, 1860 
between France and England, one of the articles provide 
that the ad valorem duties which it imposes shall be 
converted into specific duties within six months-from its 
date, and these are to be ascertained by making an aver- 
age of the prices for six months previous to that time. 
The reverse of the proposition would be nearer to the 
truth, because a much larger amount of revenue would 
be collected by merely converting the ad valorem duties 
of a tariff into equivalent specific duties. To this ex- 
tent the revenue would be increased, and in the same 
proportion the specific duty might be diminished. 

Specific duties would secure to the American manufac- 
turer the incidental protection to which he is fairly en- 
titled under a revenue tariff, and to this surely no per- 
son would object. The framers of the existing tariff 
have gone further, and in a liberal spirit have discrim 
inated in favor of large and useful branches of our man- 
ufactures, not by raising the rate of duty upon the im- 
portation of similar articles from abroad, but what is 
the same in effect, by admitting articles free of duty 
which enter into the composition of their fabries. 

Under the present system it has been often remarked 
that this incidental protection decreases when the manu- 
faturer needs it most, and increases when he needs it 
least, and constitutes a sliding scale which always oper- 
ates against him. The revenues of the country are sub- 
ject to similar fluctuation. Instead of approaching a 
ateady etandard, as would be the case under a system of 
specific duties, they sink and rise with the sinking and 
rising prices of articles in foreign countries. 

It would not be difficult for Congress to arrange a sys- 
tem of specific duties which would afford additional 
stability both so revenue and our manufactures, and 
without injury or injustice to any interest of the coun- 
try. This might be accomplished by ascertaining the 
average value of any given article for a series of years 
at the place of exportation, acd by simply converting 
the rate of ad valorem duty upon it which might be 
deemed necessary for revenue purposes into the form 
of a specific duty. Such an arrangement could not in- 
jure the consumer. If he should pay a greater amount 
of duty one year, this would be counterbalanced by a 
lesser amount the next, and in the end the aggregate 
would be the same. 

I desire to call your immediate attention to the pres- 
ent condition of the Treasury, so ably and clearly pre- 
sented by the Secretary in his report to Congress, and to 
recommend that measures be promptly adopted to enable 
it to discharge its pressing obligations. The other rec- 
ommendations of the report are well worthy of your fav- 
orable consideration. 

1 herewith transmit to Congress the reports of the 
Secretaries of War, of the Navy, of the Inte-ior, and of 
the Postmaster General. The récommendations and sug- 
gestions which they contain are highly valuable, and de- 
serve your careful attention. 

The report of the Postmaster General details the cir- 
cumstances under which Cornelius Vanderbilt, on my re- 
quest, agreed, in the month of July last, to carry the 
ocean mails between our Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
Had he not thus acted, this important intercommunica- 
tion must have been suspended—at least for a season. 
The Postmaster General had no power to make him any 
other compensation than the postages on the mail matter 
which he might carry. It was known at the time that 
these postages would fall far short of an adequate com- 
pensation, as well as of the sum which the same service 
had previously cost the government. Mr. Vanderbilt 
in acommendable spirit was willing to rely upon the 
justice of Congress to make up the deficiency; and I 
therefore reccommend that an appropriation may be 
grauted for this purpose. 

I should do great injustice to the Attorney General 
were I to omit the mention of his distinguished services 
in the measares adopted and prosecuted by hiin for the 
defense of the government against the numerous un- 
founded claims to land in California, purporting to have 
been made by the Mexican government, previous to the 
treaty of ceasion. The successful opposition to these 
claims has saved to the United States public property 
worth many millions of dollars and to individuals hold- 
ing titles under them at least an equal amount. 

1t has been represented to me, trom sourtes which I 
deem reliable, that the inhabitants in several portions 
of Kansas have been reduced nearly to a state of sturva- 
tion, on account of the almost total failure of their crops, 
while the harvests in every other portion of the country 
have been abundant. The prospect before them for the 
approaching winter is well calculated to enlist the sym- 
pathies of every heart. The destitution appears to be 
so general that it cannot be relieved by private contri- 
butions, and they are in such indigent circumstances as 
to be unable to purchase the necessaries of life for them- 
selves. I refer the subject to Congress. If any consti- 
tutional measure for their relief can be devised I would 
recommend its adoption. 

I cordially recommend to your favorable regard the 
interests of the people of this district. They are emi- 
nently entitled to your consideration, especially since, 
unlike the people of the States, they can appeal to no 
government except that of the Union. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Washington City, Dec. 3, 1860. 








Tue Treasury Report. The following facts 
are condensed from the Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury : 

On the Ist of July 1859, the cash in treasury 
amounted to $4,339,275. Receipts Ist quarter 
$20,618,865 ; second quarter $15,505,278 ; third 

uarter $22,412,022; fourth quarter $18,215,- 
37. Total $81,091,306—of which from loans, 
(Treasury notes) $20,779,200,—leaving the cur- 
rent revenue from customs, lands, and all other 
sources, $55,972,834. This sum has been found 
inadequate to the service of the government, the 
expenditurs being $77,462,102. 

he receipts for the Ist quarter of the year 
1860-61, were $19,719,790, and the estimate for 
the other three quarters (including a loan of 
$21,000,000) is $64,000,090. Total $84,348,- 
996. Expenditures estimated $84,103,105. 

The Secretary, anticipates a still farther defi- 
ciency of about four millions the present year. 

The permanent public debt on June 30, 1860, 
was $45,079,203 03, and the outstanding treas- 
ury notes at that date amounted to $19,690,500. 





Later FROM THE Paciric. The Pony Express 
from San Francisco Nov. 24, arrived at St Joseph, 
Mo. Dee. 5. 

Brig G. S. Cabot had capsized at Mendozino. 
The mate and six of the crew were lost. A boat 
with five men who were going to their rescue was 
capsized and lost. 

Jon. Delazon Smith, late U. S. Senator, died in 
Portland, Oregon, on the 18th. 

Large numbers of Chinese had arrived in Port- 
land, who were driven from the mines in the Brit- 
ish possessions by the Indians. 

A serious riot occurred at the Victoria Theatre 
on the 3d ult. The whites undertook to expel a 
negro from the theatre, when a party of negroes, 
armed with clubs, came to the rescue of the lat- 
ter. A number of whites were knocked down and 
kicked. The theatre was set on fire during the 
melee by the explosion of thelamp. The negroes 
drove out the whites, but were in turn repulsed. 
Some of the negroes had fire-arms. Order was 
restored by the police, after the arrest of the prin- 
cipal rioters. One hundred negroes were engaged 
in the riot. Another attack on the theatre was 
— for the 10th. A large police furce would 

e on hand. 





Tae Treasury Susrenpep Payment. The N. 
Y. Comercial Advertiser of Wednesday evening 
publishes the following dispatch : 

Washington, Dec. 5. The Treasury has sus- 
pended payment. Its funds are exhausted, and 
government officers and employees are unpaid 
Contractors for the mail carriage and other pur- 
_ are included in the general bankruptcy. 

hey can get no money. 

It is probable that some plan will be immediate- 
ly matured and introduced in Congress for rais- 
ing money and replenishing the Treasury. The 
project most talked of is to order a new issue of 
Treasury notes, and a bill for this purpose will 
be forthwith submitted in the House. 





Aw Unrortunate Vorace. The brig Crocus, 
Capt. W. Hl. Herbert, owned by the Messrs. 
Bradstreet, of Gardiner, with guano from the 
Sombrero islands, arriving at Alexandria, Va., 
on the night of the 28th, consigned to Fowle & 
Co. From her log it seems that the captain’s 
young wife died on the day on vihich the home 
voyage commenced. Three days afterward John 
Cordery, a forward hand died of fever ; in a fort- 
night more, Peter Brown was killed by falling 
from the maintopsail yard ; on the ensuing day 
Eugene de Veyreur perished in the same manner. 
Severe storms and gales followed, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that the vessel ever made 
her port. 





SrraNos anv Farat Freak or Insanity. Har- 
vey Merrill died on Friday night, about a quar- 
ter of mile from Bath. He had started on foot 
from the depot with his valise in hand—set down 
the valise, undressed himself, and proceeded on 
about a quarter of a mile entirely naked, where 
his body was found near the fence beside the 
toad 
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A BPECIAL CALL. 

Now that the interest in the Presidential election has 
su » we hope our subscribers will begin to think of 
i... A large amount is due us for the paper 
and for advertising, scattered in small sums all over the 
State, and in many other portions of the country. We 
greatly need at this time what is due us, to meet our 
pecuniary obligations. Will our friends who are in- 
debted to us, do us the great favor to remit the whole 
or @ portion of the amount either to us directly or make 
payment to our local and traveling agents as they may 
be called on. Will the several local agents of the 
Farmer bestir themselves in our behalf, and remit their 
collections to us at an early day. 





NOTICE. 
Subscribers in the counties of Franklin and 
Sagadahoc will be called on during the present 
month by our duly authorized agents. The other 
counties in the State will also be visited by them 
in the course of the Winter. 


t Subscribers in arrears in Cherryfield, Mill- 
bridge, Devereux, Beddington, Deblois, Steubea, 
Harrington and Columbia, are requested to make 
payment to our agent, J. A. Mituiken, Esq, of 
Cherryfield, in season to enable him to remit the 
money to this office at the commencement of the 
session of the Legislature. 

———————_—— 
CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

With this number closes volume 28th of the 
Farmer. This closing of a volume makes a sta- 
tion, as it were, in the progress of our time in 
our duties where we exchange passengers—where 
some good friends leave us and m.ny good friends 
join us. 

The mutations of business and social events 
make such changes necessary, and cheerful sub- 
mission to them is both a matter of necessity and 
duty. To those who have journeyed on with us 
thus far, and now leave us, we extend the hand of 
brotherly regard, and wish then a pleasant jour- 
ney through life, hoping that their days of so- 
journ in this ragged world will be, in some de- 
gree rendered the happier by the reminiscences of 
their connection with the Farmer, and that good 
and not evil will ever be the fruit of their former 
perusal of its columns. 

To those new friends who propose to journey on 
with us during the coming year, and to add their 
mite of material aid and intellectual encourage- 
ment for the advancement of those industrial arts 
and improvements we advocate, we extend the 
hand of welcome and cordial greeting. May our 
new acquaintance be the source of mutual happi- 
neas, and yield to all concerned additional zeal 
and renewed strength to discharge our duties in 
the labors which Providence has allotted to us. 
The closing volume of the Maine Farmer, we 
trust, has not been behind its predecessors in 
practical matter, and in pleasant and useful in- 
formation. While its conductors have endeavored 
to keep pace with the progress of affairs at home 
j and abroad, and to lay before their readers every 
advancement and discovery in agriculture and 
the arts, they have endeavored to publish nothing 
in either that was not strictly reliable. If in 
some instances they may have been led into error, 
it was from causes beyond their control, and not 
through any desire or intention to mislead in any 
particular whether of serious or trivial import. 

The past year has been a stirring one through- 
out both continente. Evente have transpired that 
will make a thrilling chapter in the history of 
the world. The coming one, as far as can be 
judged from the natural consequences of the 
deeds of the past, and present appearances, is 
pregnant with still more startling events. The 
common expression that ‘‘the world moves,” is 
too tame for the present age. It not only moves, 
but its movement is an accelerated one. The ac- 
cumulation of knowledg> among the most en- 
lightened, and the breaking of new light among 
those who have been groping in darkness, are 
bringing forth new developmente, both of mind 
and matter; and the changes which are daily 
taking place all over the earth, astonish even the 
most sagacious and far-seeing among us. 

As journalists of the day, the Proprietors of 
the Farmer have made preparations to spread 
before their readers a true exhibit of the condi- 
tion of things, and to give them, as far as can be 
done in a weekly paper, a correct view of events 
within their sphere of observation. They will 
spare no labor or reasonable expense to make 
their paper eminently reliable, and therefore 
highly useful, not only in the special department 
to which it is devoted, but also as a vehicle of 
general news and general knowledge of a charac- 
ter which will lead the young and strengthen the 
old in the path of rectitude and the social virtues. 





Expianatory. We cheerfully publish the fol- 
lowing explanatory note from our friend Dr. N. 
T. True. Our account of the proceedings of the 
Association was condensed from the more elab- 


orate and extended report in the Lewiston Jour- 
nal : 


Mr. Epitor: A report of the Maine Teachers’ 
Association in the last week’s Farmer alludes to 
a difference of opinion expressed between J. D. 
Pulsifer, Esq , and mysclf, in regard to the use of 
the Anglo-Saxon element of our language in 
teaching. The reportin your paper unintention- 
ally gives a wrong impression. The position I 
took was this, ‘*That the teacher should make use 
of the Anglo-Saxon element of our language, 
especially in giving instruction in Primary Schools, 
as this is the language made use of by the mother 
to her children, and she is never misunderstood 
by them.”’ 

I limited the remark and my illustrations to 
elementary instruction, and re-assert the position 
I took at the meeting without any qualification. 
Mr. Pulsifer’s remark 1 regarded as gratuitous, 
so far as concerned my position, and I did not 
reply to it, though 1 now regret that I did not. 
[ supposed it was obvious to every one present, 
that more advanced instruction, especially of a 
scientific nature, demanded the use of terms from 
other languages, and so far I perfectly agreed 
with bim. N. T. Trus. 

Bethel, Dec. 5th 1860. 





Supreue Jupician Court. November Term. 
The Grand Jury for Kennebec Couuty, Novem- 
ber Term, adjourned on Thursday last having 
found indictments as follows : 

Hezekiah Leard of Gardiner, Samuel Crowell, 
George Place and Jotham J. Ripley of Augusta, 
for an assault upon J. L. Heath, City Marshal ; 
John Cain, Augusta, for barn-burning ; Hiram 
Judkins of Chesterville for robbery ; George Gor- 
don of Augusta for illegal voting ; John Spaul- 
ding, Samuel Kennedy, Eugene Robinson, Geo. 
McKenney, Wm. Emerson, Joel Crosby, all of 
Benton, for riot; John Welch, Auguste, sture- 
breaking ; Welcome Pincin, Gardiner, for procur- 
ing abortion; Isaac Clough and Catharine Clough, 
of China, for perjury ; Jarvis Barney of Water- 
ville, Michael Costello, Gardiner, for keeping 
tippling shops ; Nicholas Maher, Amelia 0. Con- 
nor, Michael Costello, and Patrick Maher, of Gar- 
diner, Ephraim Ballard of Winthrop, W. M. 
Thayer, Henry B. Lincoln, Albert G. Longfel 
low, John A. Pettengill, of Augusta, as common 
sellers. 








PRUNING AND, RETRENCHMENT : 
Like the other cardinal virtues, both are equally 
in season at all times of the year, and all ages 
of the moon. 


To many classes of the community, and espe- 
cially to farmers and manufacturers of various 
articles, the year now about to close, notwith- 
standing all fears and predictions to the contrary, 
has been one of more than ordinary prosperity. 
Business has been active and the demand for their 
productions has exceeded the supply. 

In such a state of things and in the rush and 
hurry of business attendant upon and naturally 
caused by it, men pay less attention to ecomomy 
and retrenchment than at other times when profits 
are smaller and business le@& active. In th 
country a season of unusual prosperity and ac- 
tivity is very commonly followed by one of a con- 
trary nature, and not unfrequently by a general 
revulsion; and the work of retrenchment and 
lopping off of unnecessary expenses is deferred 
until the benefit to be derived from it is nearly 
lost. This is not as it should be. By timely 
attention to this matter much of the force of the 
blow might be avoided, and in some cases a fail- 
ure prevented. 

What would be thought of the shipmaster, 
who, warned by his barometer and by every natu- 
ral indication of the approach of a tempest, 
should leave every sail set and make no attempt 
to prepare his vessel to meet it, until it bursts 
upon him in all itsfury? Every one would say 
that he was guilty of a criminal neglect of duty, 
and wholly unfit for his position. 

So, too, those who, engaged in manufacturing, 
have a great number of operatives and others 
largely dependent upon their business for employ- 
ment and subsistence, owe it to the community to 
see that no opportunity is lost that will help 
them weather the gale when it comes, without 
causing distress and suffering to those who must 
rely upon their daily labor for bread. 

As we said in the beginning, the present year 
has been one of great prosperity to certain classes 
of manufacturers. Especially is this the case 
with manufacturers of cotton. At no time with- 
in our recollection has that business been ina 
more prosperous condition than during the past 
eighteen months. Now, however, there are indi- 
cations that the year to come will not be equally 
prosperous. These indications are apparent to 
all, and it is most manifestly the duty of every 


—————————_: 
WE OUGHT TO Maxkr OUR HYDRAULIO 


We believe bat little if any hydraulic lime 
water lime or water cement as it is uuntien, 
called is now imported from foreign countri c 
but a great amount of it is brought into a 
from some of the other States. No duties are - 
course, paid upon it, but it nevertheless consti. 
tutes one of the drains for our money when that 
same money would be more appropriately and 
profitably expended in manufacturing it from ma. 
terial deposited within our own territory. 


Hydraulic lime is manufactured from a pecu- 
liar kind or variety of limestone which in addi- 
tion to the lime or culcareous matter has also a 
Portion of silicious matter and also a little iron. 
One mode of manufacturing this specimen of lime 
is by berning the stone and then grinding it fine, 
after which it is put into very tight barrels for 
perservation. from the action of the air. Its pe- 
culiar property of making a very durable cement 
or mortar when mixed with quicklime, which 
will harden even wader water, is well known. 
Great use is now made of it in lining water cis- 
terns, in laying stones fur the foundations of 
mills and factories and bridges. In the forma- 
tion of viaducts and culverts and underdrains to 
houses and other buildings it is algo largely used. 
This use is increasing with the inorease of our 
population and with the increase of improvements 
constantly going on. Why then, srould we de- 
pend upon our neighbors for the article when we 
have the material in our own State? ls it be. 
cause of our ignorance or our apathy, or because 
of our old-fashioned custom still too prevalent 
among us of despising that which we can get the 
easiest ? 

We can and do supply ourselves with common 
lime from our own resources, and not only that, 
but we export large amounts to other States. 
This is well. It renders us not only independent 
of others in this respect, but it is a source of prof- 
it to many sections of our State. Let us turn 
attention to this variety of our mineral riches, 
and render it not only subservient to our own 
wants but add it to our list of exports. 

The three articles which we have enumerated 
in our three last numbers, viz: Iron, Glass, and 
Hydraulic Cement, are materials in constant use 
and demand among us. They may be considered 
as materials of prime necessity and as indispens- 





one to prepare for the change if it should come. 
No opportunity of putting the ship in order 


should be lost. ; 
There is one matter, by attention to which, it 


has long seemed to us, 4 large saving could be 
made by our cotton manufacturers. It is this: 
Too much money is paid to commission mer- 
chants, factors and agents. There are too many 
commissions and profits between the producer and 
consumer. 

For example: the planter in Georgia has a bale 
of cotton to sell, worth on the epot $100. Let 
us see what this costs the consumer, over and 
above the actual cost of transportation and man- 
ufacture. The planter consigns his bale of cotton 
to the commission merchant in Savannah or 
Charleston for sale. The commission merchant 
in Savannah sells to the commission merchant in 
Boston and charges his commission as profits. 
The Boston merchant charges the manufacturer 
two and a half per cent. for buying. The cotton 
is then manufactured, doubling its value by the 
process. The commission merchant is then em- 
ployed to sell the cloth, and charges two anda 
half per cent. for selling, and as much more for 
guarantying payment by the parties to whom he 
sells. It is to be recollected that the value has 
doubled by manufacture, and the five per cent. 
for selling, &c., is equal to ten per cent. on the 
cost of the cotton. So that there is paid by the 


consumer from fifteen to seventeen and a half 


dollars on every hundred dollars worth of cotton, 
to those who have not added one farthing to its 
value in any way. This ie in addition to the cost 
of transportation before and after its manufac- 
ture, to the cost of manufacturing, and to all the 
profits made in transporting and manufacturing 
it. If this sum, or half of it, could be saved it 
would make a great difference. Let the manu- 
facturer buy his cotton and sell his cloth, and he 
can eave a large profit, and still sell his cloth at 
less than the consumer now pays for it. 

There are manufacturing establishments that 
have tried this plan for many years, and have not 
failed during all that time to declare a handsome 


dividend to their stockholders every year, while 


many pursuing the old course have failed, and 
others have declared but few if any dividends. 


Why may not this be generally done? This is 


but one item of retrenchment—there are doubt- 
less many. We have accomplished our purpose 
if we have directed attention to them in season. 

But manufacturers are not the only men for 
whom it is necessary to pursue the same course. 
It is equally necessary for all those who are af- 
fected by a derangement of business; and who 
is not? In this matter what is for the advantage 
of one is for the advantage of all. 





Aw To Kansas. In response to the request of 
the Kansas Relief committee appointed at the 
public meeting on Monday evening 3d inst., col- 
lections were taken up last Sabbath in the sever- 
al churches in this city as follows : 

Congregationalist Church, 
First Baptist, 6 
Freewill Baptist, 
Methodist, 

Unitarian, 

Universalist, 


$42.90 
11.18 
11.03 
11.57 
35.00 
24.04 


$135.72 

In addition to the above an impromptu collec- 
tion had been taken up at the First Baptist 
Church on Thankegiving day, of $26, and $1.25 
has been received from other sources—making the 
whole amount contributed, $162 97. This sum 
has been taken in charge by the committee, Rev. 
Mr. Haynes, chairman, who will remit the same 
to J. W. Converse, Esq., of Boston, who is au- 
thorized to receive and forward moneys to re- 
sponsible parties in Kansas for distributica 
among the sufferers. 





Maine Pomorocicat Socisty. At a meeting of 
the Maine Pomological and Horticulturs! Society, 
held at Hallowell, Dec. 4th, the following officers 
were chosen for the current year : 





able to our comfort and prosperity. It has 
pleased the Almighty to give us abundant depos- 
its of the raw material from which they are man- 
ufactured, and yet we may say nota pound of 
them are made by us. There is a constant call 
for them, and immense amounts of money are 
constantly passing from us to obtain them. 
Would it not be the part of wisdom to turn at- 
tention to the production of them, and thereby 
not only save our money but create a new branch 
of industry among our people? 





Missionary Meetina. On Friday last, a Mis- 
sionary Meeting was holden in the South Congre- 
gational Church in this city, continuing through 
the day and evening. Rev. Mr. Manrsu of the 
Assyrian Mission, Rev. Mr. Linpsgy of the Zulu 
Mission, and Rev. Mr. Warren, Secretary and 
Agent of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, were present and spoke to large and inter- 
ested audiences. 

Mr. Marsu is stationed at Mosul, in Agsyria, 
where he has resided for 22 years, and we gath- 
ered from his remarks, which were very desultory, 
that the Moslems, or Mahomedans, have the idea 
very generally, that their religion is to be super- 
seded by the Christian, and as fatalists they yield 
to the conviction without a murmur or effort to 
prevent it. 

Mr. Livpssy had been a missionary in South 
Africa for 25 years. He was previously settled 
over a society in North Carolina. His station 
was about twelve hundred miles from the Cape of 
Good Hope. He describes the natives as living in 
huts of a conical shape, not over twelve feet in 
diameter, with a door about two feet equare, 
without window or place for the smoke to escape; 
and in these small huts are nightly herded both 
family and cattle. Polygamy prevails, and wives 
are bought and sold—each wife being worth 
about ten head of cattle. The wives have sepa- 
rate houses. The women do all the work. Both 
sexes go nearly ina nude state. They raise corn, 
beans, pumpkins and some other vegetables, with 
cattle, sheep, goat, hogs and fowl ; all of which 
they use for food, except the pork and fowl~ 
these they reject because they do not have hair on. 
They are given to the grossest and most cruel 
superstitions. One isa belief in witchcraft. A 
class of cunning fellows, by an austere life and 
many eccentricities, affect to have communication 
with the spirit world, and can ‘‘smell out witch- 
es,’’ and woe to the man who may be accused. 
He is subjected to the severest torture and linger- 
ing death, and all his wives and obildren are put 
to death, his houses burnt, and his goods dis- 
tributed, and thus is the whole family wiped out, 
Mr. L. has established schools, and induced num- 
bers to embrace Christianity and conform to the 
habits and manners of civilization. He main- 
tains strenuously that the African is in no way 
inferior to other races in all that pertains to the 
intellectual or physical capacities of man. He 
finds the fullest enjoyment in his labors among 
this people, and nothing would induce him to 
abandon them. He will soon return among them. 














Mr. Marsu appeared in the evening in the garb 
of the Arab, and entertained the large audience 
with various descriptions of men and things in 
the region where he is located, near the ruins of 
ancient Nineveh. 

The children of the several schools in the city 
attended the meeting in the afternoon, and seemed 
greatly interested in the narratives of the mis- 
sionaries. 





S.sppata Scuoots 1x Braistor. The Boston 
Journal contains a brief account of a recent visit 
of Rev. Asa Bullard, the Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Sabbath School Society, to Bristol, in 
Lincoln county, where a great Sabbath School 
work has been accomplished during the past two 
years. Two years ago Rev. Join N. Parsons 
went to Bristol. There were then in town 1300 
school children, only 70 of whom were in the 








Sabbath School. Mr. Parsons went to work, and 
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Messrs or THE Boarp or Acricutture. J.S. 
Chandler, Esq., of New Sharon has been elected 
member of the Board for Franklin County; S. F. 
Perley, Esq., of Naples in place of J. F. Ander- 
son, Esq., of Windham, for Cumberland Coun- 
ty; Hagh Porter, Esq., of Pembroke for Washb- 
ington County. 

uy The space occupied by the President’s 
Message this week compels us to defer the inser- 
tion of several communications, book notices, and 











with the aid of the three small Congregational 
Churches of which he had charge aid some books 


»-| from the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, 
organized eight schools, into which he gathered 
420 members. 
were converted. 


Quite a number of the pupils 


Last spring the number of schools was increased 
to ten, and the members to five hundred. At the 
close of the schools last week there was a series 
of eight public meetings, et which Bibles and 
books, the gift of a lady in Boston, were presented 
to the scholars. The presentation created great 
interest, not only among the pupils, but among 
their parents also. One feature of the evening 
meetings was & turchlight procession, after the 
manner of the Wide Awakes, which escorted the 
minister and Mr. Bullard tothe church. The 
meetings were very successful and gratifying, 
and the result of Mr. Parsons’ labors shows 
what local churches can do in taking care of the 
children in their vicinity, who are destitute of 
Sabbath School instruction. 





Cuuster Boar Wanrtsp. If any one has @ 
Chester Boar of pure blood for sale 6 or 8 months 
old, he may hear of a customer by applying at 





other matter, which are on file for publication. 


this office. 
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THE SECESSION MOVEMENT. 





Nothing has transpired since our last in any of 
the disaffected States to change the aspect of 
Southern affairs. The South Carolina Conven- 
tion is to assemble on Monday next, and ~ - 
action will probably depend the eS 


and Texas. There seems to be no doubt in — 
er 


taken by Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 


to the determination of South Carolina. 
Convention will take measures for immediate se- 
cession, and the impression seems to be gaining 
ground that the other States above named are too 
deeply committed to the disunion programme to 
avoid following her example. Hon. A. H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, in @ recent letter to a gen- 
tleman in Washington,.says that the union con- 
servative sentiment in that State is entirely pov~ 
erless to oppose the movement. A conversion 
bill and secession resolutions have been U4nI- 
mously passed by the Mississippi Legislature. 
The Texas Legislature it is said, will assemble on 
the 17th inst. in spite of the refuse of Governor 
Houston to issue a formal procle#ation, and thet 
body will undoubtedly call State Convention. 
In Florida the feeling for ecession is 80 decided 
that Mr. Hawkins the vpresentative from that 
State, refuses to serve Upon the Congressional 
Committee of thirty-three and the general opin- 
ion at Washington seems to be that that Com- 
mittee will be unable to accomplish anything. 

In the meantime the General Government is 
doing literally nothing to avert this crisis of dis- 
union. The President in his Message argues 
against the constitutional right of State secession, 
while he is averse to the employment of the means 
which the constitution and laws place in his 
hands to prevent and punish it. In Congress 
and among the lovers of the Union throughout the 
country there exists no unanimity of sentiment 
in regard to the measures to be taken fur its 
preservation, and of course no concert of action 
can be had among them to that end. What then 
is to be done? Countless plans are suggested, 
for the peaceable solution of the difficulty—but 
they are contradictory and diverse, all of them 
partaking more or less of the sectional coloring 
and prejudice of the sources from which they 
proceed. A despatch from Washington dated 
the 9th, gives the following programme, which, 
although no prospect exists of preventing the cot- 
ton States from following the lead of South Caro- 
lina in secession, it is hoped will keep the border 
Slave States of the Union with the Free States: 


‘‘A plan is proposed by some of the members of 
the free States for the establishment of a line, by 
an amendment of the Constitution, similar to that 
of the Missouri Compromise line. Other amend- 
ments proposed by members from all sections, 
which provide: lst, That no territory shall be ac- 
quired except by treaty. 2d, That the inhabi- 
tants of a territory, when they shall number twen- 
ty thousand, shail have the right to elect all their 
officers, and the Legislature shall determine wheth- 
er or not slavery shall be recognized. 3d, That 
whenever any territory, preparatory to ee 
State sovereignty, having white inhabitants equa 
to the number required for Congressional repre- 
sentation, and having submitted its Constitution 
to the vote of the people, applies for admission it 
shall be admitted into the Union, whatever its 
provisions regarding slavery may be. 4th, Con- 
gress shall not interfere with slavery where it ex- 
ists under the sanction of law, nor shall it pro- 
hibit the transportation of slaves from one slave 
State to another.”’ 





A Joun Brown MEETING BROKEN UP. A meet- 
ing called by the ultra abolitionists of Boston at 
Tremont Temple to celebrate the anniversary of 
the execution of John Brown on the 34 inst., 
was broken up by an organized, mob consisting of 
some of the ‘‘respectable’’ people of the city and vi- 
cinity. The mob took possession of the meeting, 
chose a chairman, and passed resolutions to suit 
themselves. The original projectors of the 
meeting not willing to be dispersed in so summary 
a manner, resisted, and a scene of disorder and 
violence ensued. The police than interposed and 
clearing the hall of the belligerent parties, put a 
stop to the disturbances. In the evening the 
John Brown men assembled in another place and 
being protected from interference by the police, 
were enabled to carry on the meeting without in- 
terruption. 





gr The Electoral College of Maine met in this 
city on Tuesday last and organized by the choice 
of Hon. Wm. Willis of Portland President, and 
Wm. Trafton, of New Vineyard, Secretary. On 


Wednesday the electoral vote of the State was 
cast for Abraham Lincoln, President, and Han- 
Louis 0. Cowan, 
Eeq., one of the electors, was chosen as the Mess- 


nibal Hamlin, Vice President. 


enger to carry the vote to Washington. 





Writinc Scnoor. Messrs. Libby & Thomas, 
have opened a school corner of Bridge and 
Water Street, for instruction in Penmanship and 
Book-keeping. 


mend them to the patronage of the community. 





A New Wasuinc Macaine. 


French’s Conical Washing Machines, with a re- 


quest to put its merits, as the washerwoman’s 


friend, to the test. hie we intend faithfully to 
do, and shall then be prepared to speak of it ac- 
cording to its deserts. 





tw The annual meeting of the Maine Temper- 
ance Association will be held in Augusta, on Tues- 
day evening, January 15,and continue through 
the following day. Amendments to the present 
liquor law will be among the most important 
topics of discussion. 





tae The Firemen of Augusta, will give a grand 
ball at Winthrop Hall on Christmas Eve, Dec. 
24th. The management of the affair is in good 


hands, and we have no doubt it will prove one of 
the most enjoyable and successful occasions of 


the kind ever got up in this city. 


tg The nemes of Hon. L. M. Morrill, Hon. 
I, Washburn, Jr., Tos. H. Williams, Esq., Hon. 
F. H. Morse and G. ¥. Talbot, Esq., ure men 
tioned in connection with the Senatorial vacancy 
oceasioned by the election of Mr. Wamlin to the 
Vice Presidency. 








Vircinta Execrorat Vore. The electoral oo. 


lege met in Richmond on the Sth inst., when 
the Breckenridge Electors, believing that Mr. Bell 


bad carried the State, magnanimously resigned 


whereupon the vote of the College was cast for 


Bell and Everett. 





ta” It is stated that Mr. Hamlin will tender 
his resignation as Senator, to take effect on the 
first of February, with a retiring speech, which 
will, it is thought reflect eomewhat the policy of 


the incoming administration. 





eA Christmas Ball will be given at Winthrop 
on the evening of Dec. 24th. A grand good time 
is anticipated on that occasion by the young peo- 


ple cf Winthrop and the adjoining towns. 





RESIGNATIONS. 


the 4th of March. 





ty The Lunatic Assylum at Hopkinsville 
Ky., wae burnt on Friday, Nov. 30—only one 


life lost. Loss of property, $200,000. 





=” Jos. M. Wightman, democrat, was elected 
Mayor of Boston on Mondag, by 3000 majority. 


We judge, from some elegant 
specimens of their chirography which have come 
under our notice, tuat these gentlemen are amply 
qualified to impart a good practical knowledge of 
these important branches of education. We com- 


We have received 
from our friend, J. T. Ellis of New York, one of 


Mr. Cobb, Secretary of the 
Treasury, has resigned. Senator Clay of Alaba- 
ma has tendered his resignation, to take effect on 


XXXVIth Congress—Second Session. 
TOESDAY, ee 4. 

Sexare. The President’s Message W*s communicated 
through the President’s private a: and read. 

After the reading of the Message, Mr. Clingman of N, 
©., moved that it be printed. He thought it fell short 
in investigation of the causes of the present crisis. The 
President elect was known t¢ be ® dangerous man, and 
his party would eventually Control the government, the 
Sapreme Court included He did not think the South- 
ern States had acted precipitately. In his judgment a 
number of States wuld secede within 60 days. In 
South Carolina tbe Submission party was small. The 
wisest thing Constess could do is to divide public prop- 
erty as fairly » possible after paying public debts. 

+ Aa CritteAden replied, hoping the example of the 
gentlemap Would not be followed, 

Hovg* The Message was read by Mr. Forney, Clerk 
of theé ouse, 

s*er the reading of the Messaye, Mr. Sherman moved 
tut it be referred to the Committee on the Whole, and 
-hat the printing of 20,000 copies of the same be referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. Boteler offered an amendment that so much of 
the Message as relates to the peculiar condition of the 
country be referred to a committee of one from each 
State, to report at any time. 

Mr. Morris of Ill., offered an amendment which was 
read for information, that we are unalterably attached 
to the Union, and recognize in it the primary cause of 
our present greatness and prosperity, and that as yet 
having seen nothing, either in the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln or any other source, to justify its dissolution, we 
pledge our sacred honor to maintain it. 

Objected to. 
After some suggestions the question was taken on Mr. 
tal "3 a + 


Mr. Singleton of Miss., declined voting, his State hav- 
ing called a convention to consider the matter. Messrs. 
Jones and Gartrell of Georgia, Hawkins of Florida, 
Clopton and Pugh of Alabama, also declined voting. 

Mr. Miles of S. C., said his State was out of the 
Union, except by mere form, therefore her delegation 
took no interest in this question. 

Wepyespay, Dee. 5. 

Senate. Mr. Powell moved that the political por- 
tion of the message be referred to a special committce. 

Mr. Baker, the new Senator from Oregon took his 








at. 

Mr. Hale said that he understood the message to de- 
clare in the first place that South Carolina had just 
cause for seceding, and in the second place that she had 
no right to secede. The President had failed to look 
the thing in the face by not pointing out the remedy, 
and we must look to the ballot box or war to terminate 
the difficulties. South Carolina iders disunion a 
settled thing, and is arming. Gentlemen listen to their 
passions rather than to their convictions. The coming 
culmination points to civil war, and we must look the 
thing straight in the face. The South refuses to submit 
to the coming Administration. 

Mr. Iverson—The Southern States will disclaim all 
allegiance. Five States will go out before the 4th of 
March. It is policy for them to get out of the Union 
before the Black Republicans can use their power. The 
talk about repealing the personal liberty laws will not 
prevent their going out. They intend to go out peace- 
ably if they can, forcibly if they must. The next twelve 
months will see the establishment of a prosperous and 
powerful Southern Confederacy. If the North attempts 
to coerce, war will ensue, and If the Senator from New 
Hampshire wants it we will give it. We are preparing 
to fight for our liberties, our rights and our honor. The 
South were united, and he hoped the North would see 
the policy of letting them go, and make treaties with 
them, rather than attempt to coerce them. Both sides 
would then live in greater friendship. If we are ene- 
mies the sooner we separate the better. If war comes 
we shall be prepared to meet the myrmidoms of the 
Abolitionists. 

Mr. Davis was in favor of printing the Message. So 
long as the South remains in alliance with the North, 
threats are of no avail. 

Mr. Wigfall claimed for the States the constitutional 
right to act on their own responsibility, and gave notice 
of his intention to introduce a resolution to ascertain 
whether an order had gone from the War Department in 
reference to the government property in South Carolina. 
He believed the President would precipitate the measure 
he intends avoiding. 

Mr. Saulsbury of Delaware, said that, as his State 
was the first to enter the Union, it would be the last to 
do any act or to countenance any act leading to a sepa- 
ration. (Applause) It would be time enough for the 
Representatives of Delaware to say what her course 
would be when the Union was destroyed. 

House. The Homestead bill was called up, the pre- 
vious question moved, and the bill passed, 132 to 76. 

he Pension and Military Academy bill were also 
passed. Adjourned. 





Tuurspay, Dec. 6. 

Sexate. Mr. Powell of Kentucky, offered a resolu- 
tion that that portion of the message relating to the 
grievances of the slave and free States be referred to a 
committee of thirteen. Laid over. 

Hovse. Mr. Morris gave notice that he should again 
introduce his resolution on Monday. . 

Bill introduced by Mr. Cobb of Georgia, providing 
that the word *‘minimum” be construed according to the 
land graduation act, so as to apply to alternate and re- 
served sections in favor of actual settlers. 

The Speaker announced the committee under Mr. Bo- 
teler’s resolution as follows: Ohio—Mr. Corwin, chair- 
man; Virginia—Mr. Millson; Massachusetts—Mr. Ad- 
ams; North Carolina—Mr. Winslow; New York—Mr. 
Humphrey; South Carolina—Mr. Boyce; Pennsylva- 
nia —Mr. Campbell; Georgia—Mr. Lane; Connecticut— 
Mr. Ferry; Maryland—Mr. Davis; Rhode Island—Mr. 
Robinson; Delaware—Mr. Whiteley; New Hampshire— 
Mr. Tappan; New Jersey—Mr. Strathan; Kentucky— 
Mr. Bristow; Vermont—Mr. Morrill; Tennessee—Mr. 
Nelson; Indiana—Mr. Dunn; Louisiana—Mr. Taylor; 
Mississippi—Mr. Davis; Illinois—Mr. Kellogg; Ala- 
bama—Mr. Houston; Maine—Mr. Morse; Missouri— 
Mr. Phelps; Arkansas—Mr. Rust; Michigan—Mr. 
Howard; Florida—Mr. Hawkins; Texas—Mr. Hawil- 
ton; Wisconsin—Mr. Washburne; Iowa—Mr. Curtis; 
California—Mr. Burch; Minnesota—Mr. Windom; Ore- 
gon—Mr. Stout. 

Mr. Hawkins of Fla. asked to be excused, believing 
that the time for a compromise was past. 

Mr. Cochrane made an eloquent and patriotic appeal 
for him to remain. 

Mr. Hawkins insisted that the question be taken on 
the motion to excuse him. He was not acting under im- 
pulse, but from the convictions of twenty years’ experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Millson of Va., moved an adjournment. 

Mr. Crawford asked Mr. Millson to withdraw his mo- 
tion. He hoped others would asked to be exoused. 

Amid gome confusion the House adjourned till Monday. 

Monpay, Dec. 10. 

Senate. Mr. Sumner offered a memorial from Thad- 
deus Hyatt, praying for the relief of the Kansas suffer- 
ers. It was referred to the committee on Territories. 

The Homestead bill passed to its first reading. 

Mr. Powell of Ky., called up his resolution referring 
the secession difficulties to a committee of thirteen. In 
supporting its propositions he said that the eleventh 
amendment of the constitution was enacted in 1794, and 
the twelfth in 1803; our fathers acted in emergencies, 
and so can we. 

Mr. Crittenden moved to strike out a part of the reso- 
lution, leaving only so much of it as related to federal 
affairs, and that it be referred to a special committee. 

Mr. Green said that he would vote for the resolution, 
but thought that efforts should be made to correct the 
public sentiment. 

Mr. Latham said that California would remain in the 
Union, no matter what might occur. 

Mr. Powell accepted Mr. Crittenden’s amendment. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. Foster, Douglas, 
Davis, Green, Latham, Crittenden, Sumner, Benjamin, 
King, Pugh, Hale and others, and the. Senate adjourned. 

House. Mr. Hawkins of Florida, gave additional 
reasons for not serving on the select committee. He said 
that Florida could not be forced to remain in the Un- 
ion. Other Southern States were pledged to defend her 
in the event of attempted coercion. Florida was unani- 
mous fora redress of grievances, in its own way, and 
not by Congressional compromise. He gave fair warn- 
ing that Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina would surely secede, to be followed by Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas. 

Mr. Vallandigham was in favor of excusing Mr. Haw- 
kins; the committee was raised to promote peace, and it 
was inconsistent to coerce members to serve. Mr Mo- 
Clernand, of Illinois, did not believe that the government 
could be dissolved by any one of its parties. The gov- 
ernment was stronger than was generally believed. 

Mr. Sherman, from the committee on Ways and 
Means, reported a bill authorizing the issue of $10,000,- 
090 in Treasury Notes, of not less than $100 denomina- 
tion, the faith of the United States being pledged for 
their redemption, and the money thus authorized, to be 
borrowed from time to time as may be deemed expedient. 
The bill, after some debate, was passed. 

Without taking the question on Mr. Hawkins’ request, 
the House adjeurned. 

p— _______ 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Five Days Later rrox Evrops. The steamer 
Canadian, from Liverpool Nov. 221 arrived at 
Portland Dec. 5. 

The Prince of Wales bas resumed his studies at 
Oxford. He was received there with much rejoic- 
i 

















ng. 
The Empress Eugenie had arrived in Scotland, 
and was temporarily sojourning at Edinburg. 
ial. Arrangements having been con- 
*;Summated ty which the Bank of England lends 
two millions sterling, caused great bouyancy in 
funds and advance in console. 

Austria. Vienna tatters speak of a guarantee 
from the German confederation, joined by Russia, 
for securing Venetia to Acstria as necessary for 
~~ var of Germany. 

raziiian war corvette wredued 
coast. Reported one hundred vm Doan ynen 
ty-three officers lost. . 

Italy. The seige of Gaeta continued. The 
Piedmontese bombarded the suburbs on the 19th 

Further resistance by the Bourbon troops . 

ralyzed by insubordination of chiefs and con. 

usion which prevailed. 

A despatch from Naples says the Emperor 
Francis I[. had burst a blood vessel. A steamer 
arrived from Gaeta for medical assistance. 

Latest Markets by Telegraph to Queenstown. 
Liverpool Saturday evening—sales of cotton to- 
day 10,000 bales, of which 2000 wera to s - 
lators and for export. Breadstuffs dull and un- 
changed. Provisions quiet. 

London, Saturday evening. Consols closed at 
934 a om. for money and account ; American se- 
ourities, Illinois Central R. R. 20 a 30 dis; Erie 
324 a 33 ; N. Y. Central 78 a 80. 


‘ evening. Cotton 
a 3 decline. wane 





AUGUSTA PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED WEEKLY. 


Flour $600 to 800/Round Hog,  $70@to 8 00 
Corn Meal, 100to 110/Clear Salt Pork, 10 00 to 12 60 
e Meal, 126 to 000/Mutton . 5to 6 
Wheat 140to 160/Spring Lam? s, bt 6 
Bye, 100to 110/Turkeys, to 1g 
Corn, 80to 85, " 8to lo 
Bens, 160to 200 . 6to «(8 
Potai Seto Selslerisgace’ S00 te. Ss 
e' to 350 

Dried A Oto  0Red Top 
Cooking 20to 25'Hay, 16 00 tals 00 
Winter “ 40 to 50, Lime, ibto 80 
Butter, 18to 20 Fleece Wool, 80to 40 
Cheese, 10to 12 Pulled Wool, 80to 35 
Eggs, 16to 18 Lamb Skins, 60to 75 
Lard, l4to 16,Hides, Sto 5s 


Farmers and others must remember that the prices of Many 
articles in the above list fluctuate somewhat nearly every day— 
in proportion to their abundance or scarcity in the market, and 
S pd can only give the prices or Tuesday, due allowance must 

e. 





BRIGHTON MARKET....Dec. 6. 
Atmarket 1500 Beeves, 900 Stores, 8000 Sheep, 1300 Swine. 
Paices—Beef Cattle.—Extra, $7 25; first quality, 6 26, 

@ 6 75 ; second, $6 00 @ $0 00 ; third, 4 00 @ $5 50. 
Working Oxen.—$75, $80 @ $85. 
Milch Cows.—$34 @ $44; common, $17 @ $19. 
Veal Calves.—None. 
Yearlings—$1 @ $9 ; twoyrs. old 10@$12, three yrs. old 
$14 @ 17. 
Hides.—7 @ Tio ¥ th. Calf Skins.—10 @ llc. ¥ tb. 
Sheep and Lambs.—$1 25 @ 1 50 ; extra $2 75 @ $3 00. 


Peilts.—$1,50 each. o] 
Swine—Stores, wholesale 5} @ 6}c ; retail 6 @ 8c; fat hogs 
undressed none. 


Beeves are sold by the head, at prices equalto the value per 
pound of the estimated weight of beef in the quarter, together 
with the fifth quarter, or the hide and tallow, at the same price, 
at a shrinkage from live weight agreed on by the parties—vary- 
ing from 28 to 34 per cent. 

Total number of Stock cars over the different roads 442. 

Remarks—Market rather dull. Only a few sold as high as 
$7,25 ¥ 100 ths. Sheep and Lambs sell 25c ¥ head lower. 
Swine are dull and prices declined. 


BOSTON MARKET....Dec. 8. 


Fioun.—Sales of common brands Western at $4 50 @ 0 005 
fancy -brands at $4 75 @ 0 00; extras $485 @ 0 Ov and su- 
perior at $5 25 @ $350 ¥ barrel. outhern is firm at $6 50 for 
fancy ; $6 @ 6 60 for extras; and $7 00 @ 8 50 for superior. 

Corn— Yellow, 63 @ 70; mixed 67c ¥ bush. 

Oats—Northern and Canada, 39 @ 4lc ¥ bush. 

Rrs—80c per bushel. 

Hay—Sales of Eastern dull at $23 Y ton cash. 








NEW YORK MARKET....Dec. 10. 

Flour—State and Western firm—sales 7,000 bbis.—Superfine 
State 4 35 a 4,50; extra do. 4,55 a 4,65; round hoop Ohio 4,80 a 
6,00; superfine Western 4°40 a 4,50; common to good extra Wes- 
tern 4,55 a 4,90. Southern, sales of 550 bbls —mixed to good 
4,50 a 4,95 ; fancy and extra 5,00 a 7,00. Canada—sales 22 Sbbis 

Wheat steady, sales 30,000 bush.—red winter Western choice 
1,12; white do- 1,30; white Canada 1,21 for fair; Milwaukie 
club 1,05. 

Corn steady—sales 35,000 bushels—mixed Western 58 a 59. 

——EEEEEEEE 
Dr. L. Block, 
OF AUGUSTA, MAINE, 

(Formerly from the Kingdom of the Netherlands,) 
PHYSICIAN OF OLD STANDING DISEASES. 
Difficult cases of Chronics are respect- 
fully solicited. 

OFFICE-=-74 State Street, Corner of Groom 
y 





REMOVAL. 


SANBORN & REED, 
DENTISTS, 
Svuccessors TO Dr. J. K. LINCOLN, 
Have removed to 
No. 143, State Street, opposite the Unitarian 
Charch. 51tf 





Te Consumptives. 

The Advertiser, having been restored to health ina few weeks 
by a very simple remedy, after having suffered several years 
with a severe lung affection, and that dread disease, Consump- 
tion—is anxious to make known to his fcllow-sufferers the means 
of cure. 

To all who desire it he will send a copy of the prescription 
used (free of charge), with the directions for preparing and using 
the same, which they will find a scre Cure for ConscumpTion 
Astuma, Broncnitis, &c. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the Prescription, is to benefit the afflicted, and spread 
information which he conceives to be invaluable, and he hopes 
every sufferer will try his remedy, as it will cost them nothing, 
and may prove a blessing. 

Parties wishing the prescription will please address 

Rev. EDWARD A. WILSON, 


ly44 Williamsburgh, Kings County, New York. 





Davis’ Pain Killer. 


I have used the medicine known as Perry Davis’ Pain Killer 
in my family for the last twelve months, and have great pleasure 
in testifying in favor of its very valuable properties. I would 
not, on any account be without it. During the existence of the 
cholera last year, I used no medicine of any sort, but the Pain 
Killer, although myself and several members of my family were 
attacked by it severely, and lam happy to say that the Pain 
Killer was equal to every emergency—it was both a preventive 
and a certain cure. I consider I should not be doing my duty 
to the community did I not say this much. If I were attacked 
by the cholera to-day the Pain Killer should be the only remedy 
I would use. I have thoroughly test-d it and know it can be 
relied on. F. E. BERGINCEND, Galena, IIl. 

Sold by druggists, grocers, and all medicine dealers through- 
out the United States and Canadas. 2w50 





P. P. P. 
Park’s Plasters. 
Park’s Patent Porous Prickly Plasters. 
They Impart Strength ; they Annihilate Pain. 
PARK’S PRICKLY PLASTERS are the wonder of science. 
Through sectional or porous divisions they yield readily to the 
motion of the body, throw off ail unhealthy, offensive excretions, 
and can be worn when other plasters are useless. They are 
worn with delight and should always be used for Aches, Paivs, 
Rhumatism, Colds, Consumption, Female Weakness, etc. One 
size on cloth ; three sizes on leather. Sold everywhere, from 1 
to 2 dimes. Sample sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
D. 8. BARNES & CO,. 13 and 15 Park Row New Yor, 
PROPRIETORS. 3m46 








$ KATHARION, the best and most 
ib) 
SONS HATHA 

108 THE HAMM | lence. It removes all Dandruff, 


How to do it! If you wish a fine head of hair use LYON’S 
popular preparation ever made. 
Its immense sale proves its excel- 

&c., prevents the Hair from falling out, restores and preserves 

it, and is delightfully perfumed. Sold everywhere. 1m50 














MRS. WINSLOW, 

An experienced nurse and female physician, has a Seothing 
Syrup for children teething, which greatly facilitates the pro- 
cess of teething, by softening the gums, reducing all inflamation 
—will allay all pain, and is sure to regulate the bowels. Depend 
upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and relief and 
health to your infants. Perfectly safe in all cases. See adver- 
tisement in another column. ly20 





Wuoorine Coven. The chief cause of all ruptures in chil- 
dren may be traced to this distressing complaint, and this result 
may bechecked by using Hunnewell’s Universal Cough Rem- 
edy. Being free of components which restrain a free use of 
the remedy to check the spasms, and allow the cough to have its 
run in a quiet way, is enough to say of one preparation. Ata 
small out lay, all claim for it will be proved, and fall particnlars 
found in the pamphlets tu be had of all agents, or the proprie- 
tor. See advertisement in another column. 2w52 














MARRIED. 


Augusta, Dec. 8th, by Rev. J. H. Ingraham, Alexander Mc 
Cau-land to Nancy J. Peva; 6th, by Rev. E. H. W. Smith, 
Dearbon Longfellow of Pittston, to Clara C. Hodgkins. 

Bath, Nov. 29th, James H. Woodward to Abby C. Davis, both 
of Lewiston, 

Bloomfield, Nov. 28th. George E, Goodwin to Hannah 8. Pol- 
lard 


Boston, Mass. Nov. 29th Rev. George Dana Boardman Pepper 
of Waterville, to Annie Grassie. 

Belfast, Nov. 29th, Wm. P. Boardman of Islesboro to Harriet 
L. Baker ; Charlies B. Deshon to Mary Dow both of Searsport. 

Belmont, George W. Heale of Searsmont, to Mary E Heal; 
Joseph Elmes to Sarah C. Dean. 

Corinth Nov. 10:h, Anson Bickmore of Charleston, to Melissa 
M, Wilson of Bradford. 

Eastport, Nov. 21st, Eliphalet F. Webster, Esq., to Dorcas N. 
Philips. 

Ne rth Waldoboro, Dec. 8th, by, Reuben Orff, Esq., Elijah M. 
Cushman to Mrs. Martha A. Goodrich. 

North Livermore, Nov. 29th, by Rev. W.A. Durfee, John 
Ladd, M. D., of Livermore, to Ann E. Moulton of Benton, 

Portland, Dec 6.h, Stephen A Robinson to Catherine Rundilett 
both of Palmyra. 


—_——————————X—X—a“a—«SaJas!_ 
DIED. 


Augusta, Nov. 28, Joha Lamson, Jr., aged 19 yrs. 10 mths. 

Albion, George Fisher, 25 

Auburn, Nov. 26th, Rev. Henry 8. Downs 39. Formerly pas- 
tor of ths Congregrational Society at Norridgewock. 

Bath, Dec. 4th, Sarah, wife of John Ballou of Portland, 50. 

Freeport, Nov. 30th, Mary Ann, wife of Edward Reed, 55 

Hampden, Nov. 28th, E. Augusta, wife of Samuel W. Mat- 
thews, Esq., and daughter of Capt. D. K. Arey, 26; Dec. 3d, 
Nathaniel Turner, 77. 

Hallowell, ~~ * eae. > on 

Mt. Vernon, Nov. 7, Be q 

Nicolaus, Cal., Nov. 6th, Elizabeth G., wife of Geo. R. Frye, 
formerly of South Chini, Me. 

Portland, Dec. 5th. Frederick A. Jenkins. 34. 

Readfield, Dec. 2d, John Smith, Esq., 70. 

Somerville, Mass. Nov. 26th, Oatherine F. Butler of Ellsworth 
aged 26 years. 

Windsor, Dec. 34, James Reeves, aged 65 vrs. 

On board steamer Ariel,on the passage from California to 
New York, Oct. 13th, Joseph Small, aged 23 yrs., a native of 
Maine, vicinity of Portland. 


————————————————————— 


North Kennebec Ag’l Society. 

HE members of the North Kennebec Agricultural Seciety 

are hereby notifie | that the annual meeting of said society 

will be held at the Town Hall, in Waterville, on Tuesdav, the 

first day of January next, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, then 

and thera to elect the officers for the ensuing year, and hear the 

reports of the officers for the past year, and to transact any oth- 
er business the interest of the Society may require. 

‘ JOSEPH PERCIVAL, Sacrerarr. 

Waterville, Dec. 10, 1860. 52 


Brown or King Phillip and 


Pop Corn. 
ANTED, a few ‘hundred bushels selected ears of each, 














pure and of best quality, send sample and lowest price 
delivered in this city. *''R. L. ALLEN, 
2w52 189 & 191 Water St. New York. 








White Chester Swine. 


THE FULL BLOODED CHESTER BOAR which 
took the First Premium at the last State Fair in Port- 
land, and a young Boar, just received from Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, are kept on my farm, in Sid- 

bw52 


ney. W. A. P. DILLINGHAM. 








Cepartnership Notice. 
I HAVE this day agmitted into partnership with myself, my 


two sons, EDwaRb C. Sampson, and Henny Sampson, under 


the firm of ALDEN S\mMpgQN & SONS, for the manufacture 


of FLOOR OIL CLO heretofore If. 
isin MOEN SAMPEON. 
Manchester, Me., 12th Mo., 4 1860. 4w52 
CEPHALIC PILLS, 
(SE Lone ADVERTISEMENT OF SPALDING,) 
For Sale by 


ware Ue 








DORR & CRAIG. 


AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL. 
The Third Volume Commences Jan. 1st, 1861. 


y= especially to matters relating to domestic ani- 
mals. The largest and cheapest paper of the kind in the 
world. Published Monthly, at No. 26 Park Row, New York. 
Price, $1,00 per year in advance. Specimen copies gratis. 
D. C. LINSLEY, Editor and Proprietor. 
OTIS F. R. WAITE, Associate Editor. 
Papers giving the above advertisement three insertions, and 
sending a marked copy to A. G. Hatcu, Winpsor, Vr, will re- 
ceive a copy of the paper one year free. A. @. HATOH, 
4w51 General Agent. 


Photographs and Frames. 


err -y made from old Daguerreotypes, enlarged 
to any size desired, finished in colors or India Ink, and 
warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES of all styles and sizes, for sale at 
very low prices. 
Those wishing for Pictures or Frames will do well to call be- 
purchasing elsewhere. 


Rooms opposite Stanley House, Water S.reet, Augusta, Me. 
48ef J. 8. HENDEE, Paoraiztor. 


BALLARD & BARKER, 

One Door nerth of Railread Bridge, 

WATER STREET, Augusta, 

MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

TIN AND SHEET IRON WARE, 

and dealers in 
Cooking and Parlor Stoves, Britannia 
PLATED AND JAPANNED WARE. 


Tin Gutters and Conductors put up at shert notice, 
Jobbing and Repairing promptly attended to. Old Iron, 


Lead, Zinc, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Rags, &c., taken in exchange 
or gootis. tno 











Notice. 


HE Members of the Monmouth Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany are hereby notified that the Annual Meeting of said 
company will be held at the Town House, in Monmouth, in the 
County of Kennebec, on Wepnespay the nineteenth day of De- 
cember next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon of said day, to 
transact the following business, viz.: 
1. To choose a Moderator to govern said meeting. 
2. To choose a Board of Directors for the ensuing year. 
3. To see what alterations, if any, the company will make in 
their By-Laws. 
WASHINGTON W:LCOX, Secretary. 
Monmouth, Nov. 21, 1860. 4w49 


WHOLESALE FLOUR DEPOT, 
Ne. 5 BRIDGE’S BL )CK, 

he -? received five hundred barrels CHOICE FAMILY 

ey FLOUR, made of selected white wheat, which I offer ata 

low figure. Every barrel warranted. 

0 Public patronage respectfully solicited. 

ALVIN PACKARD. 

3w50* 





Augusta, Nov. 26, 1860. 


FASHIONABLE CLOAKS 
JUST RECEIVED BY 


HOLCOMB & CASWELL, 
7 Flora Eugene, 
Zouave De Voyage, 
Bedouin Ve Te, 
La Favorite, 
Barcelona, and 
Oberon styles. 


Also, a full supply of BONNETS and HATS and MILLIN- 
ERY GOODS generally. 
Augusta, Nov. 5, 1860. 47 








L. C. AVERY, . 
DEALER IN : 
Furniture, Feathers, Mattresses, 
LOOKiNG GLASSES, LOOKING GLASS PLATES, &c. 
Sign of the BIG CHAIR, 
Union Block, - - - - - - Water Street, 
ly6 AUGUSTA, ME. 


Cancers Cured. 

Ds L. J. CROOKER, Botanic Physician and Surgeon ef 

Vassalboro’, will spend every Wepyespay in Augusta at 
the Franklin House, where he will give his professional attention 
to the Core or Cancers, Ulcers, Chronic diseases, Female com- 
plaints, and Surgical operations. Persons afflicted with Cancer 
will do well co apply to him, as he has had unparalleled success in 
the treatment of this fearful disease. Residence, Getchell’s Cor 
ner; Post office address, Vassalboro’. 











Commissioners’ Notice. 


Tt. undersigred Commissioners appointed by the Judge of 
Probate for the County of Kennebec, to receive, examine 
and allow claims against the estate of ABIGAIL LYON, late of 
Augusta, in said county, represented insolvent, hereby give 
notice that six months from the third day of September, 1860, 
is allowed for the creditors to bring in and prove their claims 
against said estate, and that they will be in session at the store 
of J. W. Patterson, in Augusta, on the 23d day of February and 
2d day of Mareh next,at 10 o’clock, A. M.,on each of said 
days. JOSEPH W. PATTERSON, 
Augusta, Dec 6, 1860. 52 JOHN J. FULLER. 


To the Judge of Probate within and for the 
County of Kennebec. 
ie Petition ef MARK GATCHELL, Administrator on the 
estate of AMAZIAH GATCHELL, late of Litchfield, in the 
County of Kennebec, decvased, intestate, respectfully represents 
that the personal estate of said decez sed is not sufficient to pay 
the Just debts and demands against said estate by the sum of six 
hundred do!lars; that said deceased died, seized and possessed 
of certain real estate, situate in said Litchfleid and described as 
follows, viz :—The homestead of the said deceased, consisting of 
a house, stable and out buildings, and about one-fourth of an 
acre of land :—That a partial sale of said real estate would injure 
the reminder thereof; that an advantageous offer has been 
made to him for said real estate, of seven hundred dollars, in- 
cluding the reversion of the widow's dower therein, and that the 
interest of all concerned will be promoted by an immediate ac- 
ceptance thereof. Said Ac ministrator therefore prays that he 
may be authorized to accept of saic offer, and sell said real es- 
tate to the person making the same. MARK GATCHELL. 


KENNEBEC COUNTY...In Probate Court, at Aucusta, onthe 
fourth Monday of November, 1860. 

On the petition aforesaid, Orperep, That notice be given by 
publishing a copy of said petition, with this order thereon, three 
weeks vely prior to the fourth Monday of December next. 
in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 
persons interested may attend at a Court of Probate then to be 
holden in Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the prayer ofsail 
petition should not be granted. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Attest—J. Burton, Register. 

A true copy of the Petition and Order thereon. 

Attest: J. Burton, Register. 





51* 


KENNEBEC SS....At a Court of Probate, held at Au- 
gusta, uithin and for the County of Kennebec, on the 
fourth Monday of Novem sr, A. D. 1860. 

kK EKIEL SAW YER, Administrator on the estate of 

RHODA MITCHELL, late of Augusta, in said County, de- 
ceased, having presented his first account of administration of 
the estate of said deceased for allowance : 

Orperep, That the said Administrator give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be published 
three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, printed at Au- 
gusta, that they may appear at a Probate Court to be held at 
Augusta, in said County,on the fou th Monday of lbecember 
next, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and show cause, if any 
they have, why the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Atruecopy. Attest: J. Bcrtox, Register. 51* 


KENNEBEC, SS.—Ata Court of Probate, held at Augus- 
ta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the fourth 
Monday of November, A. D. 1860. 

ETSEY JOHNSON, Administratrix on the Estate of 

JAMES JOHNSON, late of Vassalborough, in said Coun- 
ty, deceased, having presented her first account of administra- 
tion of the Estate of said deceased for allowance: 

OrpeRED, That the said Administratrix give notice to all persons 

interested, by causing a copy of this order to be published three 

weekssuccessively in the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, that 
they may appear ata Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in 
said County, on the fourth Monday of Decomber next, at ten of 
the clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, if any they have, why 
the same should not be allowed. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Atruecopy. Attest—J. Burton, Register. 61* 











OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been du- 
ly appointed Adwinistrator on the estate of 

DAVID 8. TRASK, late of Vassalborough, 
in the County of K bec, d d, intestate, and has under- 
taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs :—All persons 
therefore, having demands against the estate of said deceased 
are desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted 
to said estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
November 12, 1860. 51* EZRA D. TRASK. 


OTICE is hereby given, tuat the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Administrator, with the will annexed, on 
he Estate of 


EMELINE O. SOULB, late of Vassalborough, 
ip the county of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and has underta- 
ken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the Estate of said deceased are 
desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to 
said Estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
November 12, 1860. 5i* EBENEZER 8HAW. 


OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Executor of the last will and testament of 
JOSEPH HILL, late of Belgrade, 

in thecounty of Kerinebec, d d, testate, and has underta- 
ken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: All person 
herefore, having d ds against the Estate of said Gamat 
are desired to exhibit the same for setti t; and all indebted 
to said Estate are requested to make i diate payment to 
October 22, 1860. 51* WARREN W. SPRINGER. 


OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Administrator on the estate of 
NOAH 8. FIFIELD, late of Rome, 

in the county of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has u xder- 
taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs: All persons 
therefore, having demands against the Estate of said deceased 
are desired to exhibit the same for settlement, and all indebt:d 
to said estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
November 26, 1860. 51* WILLIAM H. ELLIS. 


OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Administrator on the estate of 


POLLY STANLEY, late of Winthrop, 





























therefore, having di 
Seocasol are desired to exhibit the same for settlement, and 
allindebted to said Estate are requested to make immediate 
payment to HENRY WOODWARD. 
November 26, 1860. 51* 


KENNEBEC COUNTY....In Court of Probate, held at 

Augusta, on the fourth Monday of November, 1860. 

OSILLA A. TINKHAM, widow of JOHN A. TINK 
R HAM, late of Monmouth, in said County, deceased, having 
presented her application for silowance out of the personal estate 
of sald deceased : 

Orperep, That notice thereof be given, three weeks succes- 
sively, in the Maine Farmer, printed in Augusta, in said 
County, that all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court to be held at Aueusta, on the fourth Monday of December 
they have, why the prayer of 
H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Atruecopy. Attest: J. Burrox, Register. 1* 








Commissioners’ Notice. 

undersigned having been appointed ty the Judge of 
I Probate for the County of Ken under a commission 
of iusolvency, Commissioners to At examine and allow 
claims aguinst the estate of AMAZ[AH GETCHELL, late of 
Litchfield, deceased, hereby give notice that six moths from 
the eighth day of October, 1860, is allowed for the creditors to 
bring in and preve their claims against said estate, and that 
they will be in session for the purpose of receiving and examin- 
ing said claims, at the dwelling house of the said Amaziah 

ee Se oe ap ood in the the 

Fe ne one 
ary, February xt, @ A 
~ THOMAS HOLM 
Litchfield, November 26, 1660. 51* 


Vanes! Vanes!! 








prices 
3m45 Old City Hall, Portland. 

















PATTEN & AUSTIN’S 
NEW CLOTHING HOUSE. 


geo Subscribers have just returned from Boston with an im- 
mense display of 


READY MADE CLOTHING 
Censisting of 
Overcoats, Frock Coats, Business 
Frocks and Sacks. 


NEW STYLES OF PANTS. 
NEW STYLES OF VESTS. 


Black and Fancy Pants—Silk, Satin and Velvet 
Vests. 


Also a very large stock of 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
of all kinds and descriptions. 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, CRAVATS, SUSPENDERS, 


STOCKS, SILK AND WOOLEN UNDER- 
SHIRTS AND DRAWERS WHITE 
AND MIXED. 

Also a large and well selected stock of 
HATS AND CAPS, FALL STYLES 
From the most celebrated manufactories of 
BOSTON and NEW YORK. 


CANS AND UMBRELLAS, 


RUBBER GOODS, 
Consisting of Coats, Leggings, Hats, Caps, &c., 
& ce, all of which will be sold very cheap. 
Particular attention paid to 


CUSTOM Worn xX 


which will be made and trimmed in the very best style of the 
trade, and Warranted to fit. 


ar REMEMBER THE PLACE £1 


One Doer North of the Stanley House, 
WATER STREET .............. Augusta, 





3m40 PATTEN AND AUSTIN. 
IT IS THE TALK 
AMONG THE 
MOST DRESSY OF OUR CITY, 
THAT A 


FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM GARMENT 
Cannot be obtaine 1 at any establishment in this vicinity 


EXCEPT AT 
R. H. DOLLIV ER’S. 

1 E has an extrz assortmert of CLOT HS, with TRIM 

MINGS to mutch, which he will make into clothes for you 
IN 4 STYLE THAT CANNOT BE EXCELLED IN Boston, and at a price 
that cannot b> afforded at any other store on the River. The 
reasons why he can do so, are: —HE IS A PRACTICAL TAIL- 
OR—he does the Cutting, the Buying, and the Selling, himeelf— 
he has, besides, a choice stock of RICH GOODS ; alvo the lower 
grades of Cloths, which it will be well for those in w. nt of such 
to look at, as he will sell them at cost to those wanting Garments 


cut. 
A good assortment of CLOTHING and FURNISH- 
ING GOODS constantly on hand, which will be sold very low. 
Persons in want of anything usually kept at a first-class 
Clothing House, will do well to call at 
R. H. DOLLIVER’S 
(A few doors north of Stanley House,) Water Sraeer. 
Augusta, Oct. 23, 1860. 


E. D. NORCROSS, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


HOT AIR FURNACES. 


N ANUFACTURER of a larger variety of Furnaces than can 

be found in any other establishment, designed for warm 
ing ~~ Sena of buildings from a small dwelling to the largest 
church. 

For durability and economy I can refer to the large number of 
persons that have used them the past ten years. I have the 
present season made great improvements, and have cunstructed 
asuperior furnace, adapted to burn wood or coal—a first : rate 
article. I also manufacture furnaces ard heaters from steam 
boiler iron. 

Allin want of the best heating apparatus are requested to 
call and examine them. Personal attention given to fitting up 
with regisiers and pipes in any part of the State, or such direc- 
tions given that any mason can fit them upin the best manner. 

ALSO DEALER IN STOVES, 
Among wl.ich are the 
Good Samaritan, Chartcr Oak, New Ama- 
zon, Beauty of the West and White 
Mountain Cookstoves. 


A variety of Cenl and Weed, Parlor and Box 
Stoves, Ranges, Fire Frames, Farmer’s Boil- 
ers, Cast Iron Hollow Ware, Pamps and a good 
assortment of House Furnishing Goods. 

Two Doors Nortu or tue Post Orrcg, Avtcusta Mr 
3 








THE NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
A Religious and Secular Family Paper, 
Is the Largest Newspaper in the World. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 
And devoted to Religious, Literary, and Seou- 
lar Intelligence of every variety. 
Its Mammoth Sheet is so arranged as to constitute 
TWO COMPLETE NEWSPAPERS, 


T™ one Religious and the other Secular, each of which is 
larger than a majority of its contemporaries. IT 18 NOT 
SECTARIAN IN RELIGION, NOR PARTISAN IN PULI- 
TICS ; but designed for a pleasing and instructive compa rion 
in every Evangelical, Christian Family. It is tho:oughly con- 
servative and opposed to ail the «isorganizing isms of the day. 

A large number of the best writers of the age, as special Con- 
tributors and Correspondents, in all the principal Countries of 
the World, are united with a full Editorial Corps of long expe- 
rience, to give interest and value to the paper. 


THE RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT, 
Besides its Editorial Articles and Corr d a 


Summary of the most important movements of all christian de- 
now inations. 


tel 





THE SECULAR SHEET, 
In addition to the Foreign and Domestic News, has departments 
of Agriculture, of Science, and of Commerce—the latter embrac- 
ing full and accurate Reports of the Money, Produce, Cattle and 
other markets up to the time of going to press 

The price of the Observer is $2 50 a year in advance. 

To every person sending us the names of five new subscrib- 
ers, with one year’s payment in advance (12,50), we will give 
the sum of five dollars, which may be deducted from the sum 
forwarded to us. Address 

SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr., & CO. 


37 Park Row, New York. 
IMPORTANT TO STOCK GROWERS. 
The Third Volume of the 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, 


Commences Janvary Ist, 1861. 


T is devoted exclusively to matters relating to the care and 
management of our domestic animals and is by far the larg- 
est, cheapest and most widely circulated paper of the kind in 
the world. No stock grower can aFForD to be without it. 

ay Thirty-two large octavo pages, Handsomely Lliustrated. 
Published Monthly, at 25 Park Row, New York, at $1,00 per 
year in advance. Specimen Copies Gratis. 


D. C. LINSLEY, Editor and Proprietor. 
OTIS F. R. WAITE, Associate Editor. 


Newspapers giving the above advertisement two insertions, 

and sending a marked copy to A. G. Harcn, Wixpsor, Vt ® 

will receive a copy of the paper one year free. 

4w51 A. G. HATCH, General Agent. 
Fresh Ground Plaster. 


Tn Subscriber will keep constantly on hand, at BRIDGE’S 
MILL, on BOND’S BROOK, 


GROUND PLASTER 
of the best quality, which will be sold at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, at reasonable prices. 
RUSSELL EATON. 
51tf 


5w50 








Augusta, Dec. 4, 1860. 


For Sale. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR A BARGAIN. 


I WILL sell my FARM, situated in Augusta, four 
and-a-half miles from the State house, on the Mail 
road, leading from Augusta to Norridgewock and An- 
son. S:sid farm contains 10} acres of excellent land ; there is 
a good lot of young growth connected with the farm, and twenty 
handsome apple trees, and two never failing springs of water, a 
house and two barns. Also, one pair of cart wheels, coat $22,00 





which I will sell for $12,00; sleigh for $2,00; a good cow, for 
$18,00, and the farm for $400. ASA RICHARDSON. 
Augusta, Nov. 24, 1860. 3w51* 





WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
SEWING MAOHINES, 


With new and very important Improvements 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 


Maes them the cheapest as well as the best in the 
market, for all kinds of sewing. 


E. VARNEY, Acexr, 
Water Srresr, Avovsra. 


40rf 
Freedom Notice. 


A persons are hereby notified that I relinquish to my son, 
GEORGE 8. THING, his time to act and trade for himself, 
and I shall neither claim any of his wages nor pay any of bis 
debts after this date. LEVI THING. 

Attert: Naruan P. Martis. 








Rome, Nov. 26, 1860. 3w51* 
Pickled Fish. 
30 Barrels Hallibut Napes and Fins. 
20 Barrels Hallibuts 
For sale by JOHN McARTHU 
41 No.1 a 





Hay Cutters. 


T HAVE a NEW HAY CUTTER which is giving perfect sat- 
isfaction,—have a variety. Also, Root Cutters and Yankee 
Corn Shellers—improved pattern, 


Augusta, Dec. 4, 1860. 


Fancy Silks. 


1 0 PIECES FANCY SILKS just received by 
KILBURN & BARTON. 
Augusta, Nov. 14. istf48 


JOHN MEANS, Agent. 
61 








Molasses, &c. 

20 Hogsheads early crop Cuba Molasses. 

Tierces » RD ew Orleans Molasses. 

= woes J Bbis. P. R. & N M 

‘ea. 
Hogsheads and Barrels of Sugar, &c., for sale by 
JOHN McARTHUR, 
“lo. 1 Market Square. 


Ladies’ Winter Cloaks. 
rd & BARTON would inform the Ladies of Augusta 


41 





and they have fitted up a room for the sale of 
CLOAKS, have just received a full assortment of the most 
approved to which they invite the attention of customers. 
Augusta, Nov. 16, 1860 


Cotton Seed Oil Meal. 
best and cheapest fod for Oattle ever produced. Its 
NOT EXCEEDED BY ANY OTHER ARTICT 8, 
2S Toes cote ts ter sale ts oop exanel 
Hallowell, Dec. 10, 1850. TT vice 2’ 0. 











ARDNER'® RHEUMATIO N MPOUND. 
G 50 Bold by EBEN FULLER. 


. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








THE AMALGAMATION OF LANGUAGES, 


HERE is a growing tendency in this age lo appropriate the 
most expressive words of other languages, and alter a while 
to i into our own; thus the word 
which is from the Greek, signifying “for the head,” is now be- 
coming popularized in connection with Mr, Spalding’s great 
Headache remedy, but it wil! soon be used in a more general 
way, and the word Cephalic will become as common as Electro- 
type and many others whose distinction as foreign words has 


been worn away b: mn 
ae ay 7, commen usage until they seem “native and 


"ARDLY REALIZED. 


Hi ’ad ’n ’orrible ’eadache this hafternoon, hand I ste in- 
to the hapothecaries hand says hi to the man, “Can 4 
me of an ’eadache ?” “Does it hache ‘ard,” says ‘e. “Hexceed- 
ingly,” says hi, hand upon that ’e gave me a Cephulic Pill, hand 
*pon me ‘onor it cured me so quick that I ardly realized I ’ad 
‘ad an ’vadache. 


a7 Heavacne is the favorite sign by which nature makes 
known any deviation whatever from the natural state of the 
brain, and viewed in this light it may be looked on as a safe- 
guard intended to give notice of disease which might otherwise 
escape attention, till too late to be remedied ; and its indications 
should never be neglected. Headach be classified under 
two names, viz :—Symptomatic and Idiopathic. Symptomatic 
Headache is e dingly ,and isthe precursor of a 
great variety of diseases, among which are Apoplexy, Gout, 
Rheumatism and all febrile dis -ases. 

In its nervous form it is sympathetic ef disease of the stomach 
constituting sick headache, of hepatic disease constituting di/- 
ious headache, of worms, constipation and other disorders of 
the bowels, as well as renal and uterine affections. Diseases of 
the heart are very frequently attended with Headaches ; An@- 
mia and plethora are also affections which frequently occasion 
headache. Idiopathic Headache is also very common, being 
usually distinguished by the name of nervous headache, some- 
times coming on suddenly in a state of apparently sound health 
and prostrating at once the mental and physical energies, and 
in other instances it comes on slowly, heralded by depression of 
spirits or acerbity of temper. In most instances the pain is in 
the fient of the head, over one or both eyes, and som es pro- 
voking vomiting ; under this class may also be named Neuva/- 
aia. 

For the treatment of either class of Headache the Cephalic 
Pills have been found a sure and safe remedy, relieving the 
mort acute pains in a few minutes, and by its subtle power erad- 
icating the diseases of which Headache is the unerring index. 











Bripcet —Missus wants ycu to send hera box of Cephalic 
Glue, no, a bottle of Pr>pared Pills,—but I’m thinkicg that's not 
just it naither ; but perhaps ye’:l be afther knowing what it is. 
Ye see she’s vigh dead and gone with the Sick Headache, and 
wants some more of the same as relaived her before. 

Druggist.—You must mean Spalding’s Cephalic Pills. 

Bridget.—Och ! sure now and youve sed it, here’s the quar- 
ter an® giv me the Pil s and don’, be all day about it aither. 


CONSTIPATION OR COSTIVENESS. 


No one of the “many ills flesh is heir to” Is so prevalent, #0 
little understo:d, and so much neglected as Costiveness. Often 
originating in carelessness, or sedentary habits ; it is regarded 
asa slight disorder of too little consequence to excire anxiety, 
while in reality it is the precursor and companion of many of 
the most fatal and dangerous diseases, and unless early eradica- 
ted it will bring the sufferer toan untimely grave. Amovg the 
lighter evils of which costiveness is the usual attendant, are 
H he, Colic, Rh ism, Foul Breath, Piles and others of 





like nacure, while a long train of frightful diseases, such as 
Malignant Fevers, Abcesses, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, Dyspepsia, 
Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Paralysis, Hysteria, Hypochondriasis, Mel- 
ancholy and Insanity, first indicate their presence in the system 
by this alarming symptom. Not unfrequently the diseases 
named originate in Constipation, but take on an jadependent ex- 
isvence unless the causes is eradicated in an early stage. From 
all these considerations it folcws that the disorder should re- 
ceive immediate attention whenever it occurs, and no 

should neglect te get a box of Cephalic Pills on the first appear- 
ance of the complaint, as their tim-ly use will expel the insidu- 
ous approaches of disease and destroy this dangerous fue to hu- 
man life. 


A REAL BLESSING. 

Physician.—Well, Mrs. Jones, how is that headache ? 

Mrs. Jones.—Gone, Doctor, all gone! the pill you sent cured 
me in just twenty minates, and I wish you would send more so 
that I can have them handy. 

Physician.—You can get them at any Druggists. Call for 
Cephalic Pills, I find they never fail, and I recommend them in 
all cases of Headache. 

Mrs. Jones —I shall send for a box directly, and shall tell 
a!l my suffering friends, for they are a real blessing. 


Twenty Millions of Dollars Saved. 


Mr. Spalding has sold two millions of bottles of his celebrated 
Prepared Glue and it is estimated that each bottle saves at least 
ten dollars worth of broken furniture,thus makiag an aggre- 
gate of twenty millions of dollars reclaimed from total loss by 
this valuable invention. Having made his Glue « household 
word, he now proposes to do the world still greater service by 
curing all the aching heads with his Cephalic Pills, and if they 
are as good as his Glue, Headaches will soon vanish away like 
snow in July. 


tor Over excitement, and the mental care and anxlety inci- 
dent to ciose attention to business or study, are among the nu- 
mereus causes of Nervous Headache. The disordered state of 
mind and body incident to this distressing complaint is a fatal 
blow to all energy and ambition. Sufferers by this disorder can 
tlways obtain speedy relief from these distressing attacks by 
using one of the Cephalic Pills whenever the symptoms appear. 
It quiets the overtasked brain, and soothes the strained and jar- 
ring nerves, and refaxes the tension of the stomach which al- 
ways accompanies and aggravates the disordered eondition of 
the brain. 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


Spalding’s Cephalic Pills are a ceriain cure for Sick Headache, 
Bilious Headache, Nervous Headache, Costiveness and General 
Debility. 


GREAT DISCOVERY. 


Among the most important of all the great medical discoveries 
of this age may be considered the system of vaccination for pro- 
tection from Small Pox, the Cephalic Pill for relief of Headache, 
and the use of Quinine for the prevention of Fevers, either of 
which is a sure specific, whose benefits will be experienced by 
suffering humanity long after their discoverers are forgotten. 


a Drip you ever have the Sick Headache? Do you remem- 
ber the throbbing temples, the fevered brow, the loathing and 
disgust at the sight of food. How totally unfit you were for 
pleasure, conversation er study. One of the Cephalic Pills 
would have relieved you from all the suffering which you then 
experienced. For this and other purposes you should always 
have a box of them on hand to use as occasion requires. 


CEPHALIC PILLS, 


CURE SICK HEADACHE! 


CEPHALIC PILLS, 


CURE NERVOUS HEADACHE! 


CEPHALIC PILLS, 


CURE ALL KINDS OF HEADACHE! 


By the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of Nervous or 
Sick Headache may be —— 3 and if texen at the com- 
mencement of an attack, iste relief from pain and sick- 
ness will be oor 

They seldorf fail in removing the Weusea and Headache to 
which females are so subject. 

They act generally upon the bowels,— removing Costiveness. 

For Literary Men, Studen#s, Delicate Females, and all per- 
sons of sedentery habits, they are valuable as a Larative, im- 
proving the appetite, giving tone and vigor tc the digestive or- 
gans, and restoring the natural elasticity and strength of the 


whole ; 

The CEPHALIC PILLS are the result of long investigation 
and carefully conducted experi , having bees in use many 
years, during which time they have prevented and relieved a 
vast amount of pain and suffering from headache, whether orig- 
inating in the nervous system or from a deranged state of the 


stemach. 
They are entirely Vegetable in their composition, and may be 
taken at all times with perfect safety without making any change 
of diet, and the absence of any disagreeable taste renders 
it easy to administer them to children. 


‘4 BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS ! 
Seyeecas five signatures of Henry ©. Spalding on eaeh 
ix. 


Sold by Druggists and all Dealers in Medicine. 
A box will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the 
Price BES conts! 
All orders should be addressed to 
HENRY C. SPALDING, 








i) 48 Cedar Street, New York. 








Great Work ongthe Horse. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES: 
BY ROBERT JENNINGS, V. 8., 
PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY AND OPERATIVE SURGERY IN THE 
VETERINARY COLLEGE oF PHILADELPHIA, ETC., BTO. 


WILL TELL YOU Of the Origin, History and distinctive traits 
of the various breeds of European, Asia- 
tic, African and American Horses, with 
the physical formation and pecullarities 
of the animal, and how to ascertain his 
sge by the number and condition of his 
teeth ; illustrated with numerous expla- 
natory engravings. 

THE HORSE AND WIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of Breeding, Breaking, Stabling, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing, and the general man- 
ag‘ ment of the horse, with the best modes 
of administering medicine, also, how to 
treat Biting, Kicking, Rearing, Bhying, 
Stumbling, Crib Biting, Restlessness, and 
other vices to which he is subject ; with 
humerous explanatory engravings. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms and Treatment of 
Btrangles, Sore Throat, Distemper, Oa- 
tarrh, Influenza, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
Pieurisy, Broken Wind, Chronic Cough, 
Roaring and Whistling, Lampas, Bore 
Mouth, and Ulcers, and Decayed Teeth, 
with other diseases of the Mouth and 
Respiratory Organs. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Tre utment of 
Worms, Botts, Colic, Strangulation, Stony 
Concretions, Ruptures, Palsy, Diarrbes, 
Jaundice, Hepatirrhea, Bloody Urine, 
Stones in the Kidneys and Bladder, In- 
flammation, and other diseases of the 
Stomach, Bowels, Liver and Urinary Or- 
gans. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treatment 
of Bone, Blood and Bog, Syavin, Ring- 
Bone, Sweenie, Strains, Broken Knees, 
Wind Galis, Founder, Sole Bruises and 
Gravel, Cracked Hoof, Soratches, Can- 
ker, Thrush snd Corns , also, of Megrims, 
Vertigo, Epil psy, Staggers and other dis- 
eases of the Feet, Legs, and Head. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treatment o 
Fistula, Poll Evil, Glanders, Farcy, Scar- 
let Fever, Mange, Surfeit, Locked Jaw, 
Rheumatism, Cramp, Galls, of 
the Eye and Heart, ac , &c., and how to 
manage Castration, Bleeding, Trephin- 
ning, Roweling, Firing, Hernia, Amputa- 
tion, Tapping, and other surgical opera 
tions. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of Rarey’s Method of taming Horses ; how 
to Approach, Halter, or a Colt; 
how to accustom a horse to strange 
sounds and sights, and how to Bit, Sad- 
die, Ride and Break him to Harness; 
also, the form and law of Warnantr. 
The who:e being the result of more than 
fifteen years’ careful study of the habits, 
peculiarities, wants and weaknesses of 
this noble and useful animal. 

The book contains 384 pages, appropriately illustrated by 
nearly One Hundred Engruvings. It is printed in a clear and 
open type, and will be forwarded to any address, postage paid, 
on receipt of price, half bound, $1 00, or, in cloth, extra, $1.25. 

$1000 a year can be made by enterprising men every- 
where, in selling the above, oud other popular works of ours, 

Our inducements to all such are exceedingly liberal. 

For single copies of the Kook, or for terms to agents, with 

other information, apply to or address 

JOHN E. POTTER, Pablisher, 
3m48 No. 617 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOWE’S STANDARD SCALES. 
STRONG & ROSS'S PATENT, 
MANUFACTURED and sold by 
JOHN HOW8, Jr. 
Brandon, Vermont, 
and sola by FRANK E. HOWE, 

No. 203, Broadway, N. Y.; 
Lixpsay I Howse, General Agent for the 
New England States, 
No. 138 & 140 Co 8t., 

Boston, Mass. 
where a general assortment of Hewe's Scales, and Lhe 
lie’s Chilled and Wrought lron SAFES may be 
fou 


nd. 

These Scales have always taken first class Premiums at every 
Fair where they have been exhibited. For accuracy and dura- 
bility they are unsurpassed by any scale now in use. 

Read extractsfrem Maine Siate Agricultural Society’s Reports 
Oct, 1860. 

* * These scales are -imple and effectual accurate and dur- 
able. Check rods are not used ; injury to the bearings from 
jostling and vibration is avoided by the platform resting on balls 
in cups. The large scales do not require any pit to receive the 
apparatus ; can easily be set; are free from the action of frost, 
and at less expense than others require. They weigh equally 
well when out of level. We consider them the best scales in 
use. Wx. Seyter, 

Wu. C. Barts, committe. 
AsyeR Pitts, 
J. K. OSGOOD, 
Agent for State of Maine. 
Post Office address, Gardiner, Matne. ly43 


BA'LES’ 
STUMP AND ROCK LIFTER. 


EVERAL months ago the Maine Farmer noticed a new 
‘'Y Machive fur pulling stumps and lifting rocks, invented by 
Mr. Caleb Bates, of Kingston, Mass. 

Mr. THOMAS NEWCOMB of Kingston, having the right to 
make and sell the machines in the State of Maine, wishes to cali 
the attention of farmers and others to its merits, among which 
are its great power, simple constraction, lighte 
ness to move from pince te place, its durabile 
ity aed cheapness. Three men can move it easily on the 
derrick ; no team is required to work it. 

The Machine is also made mounted on two wheels, so that 
when a rock or any other heavy body is raised from the ground 
itcan be carried to any place required, by a team. The car- 
riage is so constructed that the same machine may be used upon 
it that is used upon the derrick. 

The price of the machize is :—On Derrick $50,00. 
On Wheels 130,00. 

For information in regard to Town or County Rights, for cir- 

culars describing it or in ordering Machines, address 


CHARLES C. NEWCOMB, 
jarres, Maine, 


THOMAS NEWCOMB, 
Eixcsros, Mass. 


Thorough Bred 
South Down Sheep for Sale. 
THE undersigned have now on hand and for sale, a 
number of splendid SOUTH DUWN BUCKS and 
EWkS. These animals the owners take pride in eay- 
ing, Xelong to a Noble stock of Thorough-breeds ; the 


Southdown being of “that kind” originally imported by Sam: 
Thorn of New York. d of - 
ALSO, 


A flock of COTSWOLD EWES and BUCKS of superior quality 
being the selections from fine flocks of blood stock in this State 
The attention of the Agriculturist and of Sheep-growers, partio- 
ularly, is invited to these specimens, which Aave never been 
surpassed for breeding qualities, strength and beauty by 
any similar stock brought to Maine. 
Persons wishing any of the above named sheep can secure a 
good bargain by applying to me by letter or personally. 

8. B. McCAUSLAND, 
44 on the farm of W. 8. GRANT, Farmingdale, Me. 


W. B. HUNT, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
BOOTS, SHOES, RUBBERS, LEATHER 
AND FINDINGS, 

NO. 3 PH@NIX BUILDINGS, 


H# constantly on hand a large assortment of Gents’ and 

Ladies’ Custe de 

anne S ustom ma werk of all descrip- 

SOLE LEATHER, GOAT AND KID SKINS, 
AND SHOE EIT. 

ALSO 

The exclusive right of Kennebec County of LYMAN’S 

METALLIC SOLES for Gents’ ° 

fEST ALEC ES for Gents’ ani lies’ Water Proof 


Private rights for sale together with Metallic Soles read 
and prepared two poors Sours or Post Orrics. 7 


NEW DRUG STORE. 


i> - Subscriber respectfully informs his friends 
and vicinity, that he has fitted up a new and 
store, and filled it with 

A NEW ASSORTMENT OF 


THE MOST APPROVED DRUGS, 
Medicines, Paints, Dye Stuffs, and Chemicals, 
which he will sell on liberal terms, f r cash or approved credit. 

He has also employed a ekilful and e person, who 
will be cogstantly on hand to attend to the preparation and com- 
pounding of prescriptions. 

Those in want of reliable articles in his line will be accommo- 











Where they are manufactured, or 


40 











in Winthrop 
commodious 


dated by calling at the NEW DRUG STOR 
ene tbe aim Street, Nearly opposite yr 
Turor Hovss. 


P. C. BRAD - 
Winthrop, Nov. 12, 1860. — 


South Down Bucks for Sale. 


I NOW offer for sale, six thoroughbred Lambs, 
all bred by Edward Wait, Orange Co., New 
York. These are from one of the best and most 
reliable flocks in New York. They unite wool 
and mutton qualities to an uncommon degree, 
are all of good size and fit for use. 
Also, for sale, six half-biood Bucks, one old; wien from 
IAH wort —_ 





125 to 170 lbs. OBA 
North Vienna, Nov. 5. 1860. 


Farm for Sale. 





store ; a good Blacksmith Shop; a to the house 
and baro—living water. All well located for business of 
kind, and within a few rods of the depot and has a good 5 


4 Great Bargain. 
2m 48 ICHABOD BARTLETT, North Jay. 


HORSE FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE,a BLACK HAWK MARE, 
ten years old, weighs about 1000 ibs. 
oe She willbe soldat a great bargain, as the 
nt owner is about to ve the Btate, and has no 





her. Apply to r 
JAMES SMILEY, North Bidney, (river road.) 
Shop and Water Privilege for 









‘NITUATED in Milo Village, and one of the for 
a Carriage or Cabinet maker that be 
Also, EIGHTY-BIGHT ER LAND 








which will be sold cheap 
For further , 


otherwise. 
Milo, Nov. 6tb, 1860. 
A FEW MORE LEFT! 


F THOSE CHEAP Benucts, Kibbons, Feathers, 
O Flowers, Hats, Embreoideries, &c., &c., 
~AT— 
MRS. WESTON’S BONNET BOOMS. 
This Store will be kept open during the winter, and the above 


named goods will be sold at Bargains. 
Please cali aod see for yourselve, at 


No. 8 Bridge’s Block, Up Stairs. 
Augusta, Nov. 19, 1860. 


NEW FALL AND WINTER 
DRY GOODS. 
HOLCOMB 


or part credit. 
of the subscriber, by mail or 
T. SARGENT, a 
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THE MAINE FARMER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMIL 


NEWSPAPER. 























The Bluse. 


SIR WINTER. 
BY JOSEPH BARBER. 


The White Knight, Sir Winter, 
His trumpet has blown, 

And his Herald, mad Boreas, 
The gauntlet has thrown. 

From the North, mailed in orystal, 
Behold him advance, 

Snow feathers his helmet, 
Ice tips his keen lance. 











A wondrous enchanter’s 
This Knight of the North, 
*Neath the hoofs of his charger 
Pale waxes the Earth; 
And the turbulent waters 
Are stilled by his breath, 
And there falls on their clamor 
The quiet of death. 


Low wails the chafed forest, 
And tosses its arms, 
As if dreamily fighting 
The Soreerer’s charms; 
While the fresh-water oceans, 
Far westward inshored, 
Are with adamant bridged 
At the wave of his sword ! 


The hills he transfigures— 
This wonderful knight— 
He gives them white mantles, 

e plumes them with light; 
And he decks grove and o 
With gems bright and rare, 
Struck out by his breath 
From the mines of the air. 


Sir Winter, white-bearded, 
Small pity has he 

For anything human 
On land or on sea; 

On land he transfixes 
The form thinly clad, 

And the sea, when he smites it, 
For victims runs mad. 


But the Mighty Disposer, 
Whom seasons obey, 

Hath made Winter to Summer 
What night is to day. 

New strength gathers Nature 
In icy repose, 

And the germs of her glories 
Are born of the snows ! 


The Story Geller. 








THE WOMAN WITH ONE HAND. 
BY MARY KYLE DALLAS. 


[The following is taken from a manusoript found in 
the office of an old surgeon.) 


I do not believe in ghosts. I have no faith in 
any supernatural manifestations or appearances 
whatever. I beg any one who may peruse this 
narrative to understand that I am no superstitious 
creature, afraid of my own shadow, lending an 
attentive ear to old women’s stories, and secing 
‘‘somsthing white’’ in every corner where the 
shadows gather thickly after dusk. It is scarcely 
likely that an old surgeon, who has stood beside 
80 many dying pillows, and watched so many 
spirits take flight from racked and wounded 
bodies, should tremble at the thought of a disem- 
bodied soul. I know too well the release death 
often is to poor, pain-stricken mortals, to fear 
their voluntary return to the scenes of their un- 
happiness and suffering. Neither am [ the vic- 
tim of disordered nerves or fevered imagination. 
I have performed operations in which ove tremor 
of the hand would bave been fatal—where, had my 
hand swerved but a Buir’s breadth to the right or 
left, 1 would have been a murderer. Nay, I can 
do what many able, energetic men have found 
impossible, for 1 have had those dearest to my 
soul beneath my hand, and though each moan of 
anguish, each flutter of the heart, went through 
my every nerve, the kindly cruel knife worked on 
as steadily as though it carved a block of sense- 
less wood. The portrait of myself which hangs 
above the mantel yonder, is not that of a dream- 
er Or @ maniac, and yet I should pronounce the 
man who told me such a tale as that I am about 
to commit to paper a fit inmate for a lunatic asy- 
lum. Even nowI pause before I write the words, 
and am half inclined to fling aside the pen, lest 
any who should peruse the story should pro- 
nounce old Dr. Greystock mad. And what if 
they should doso! I know that every scene I 
shall record has passed before my eyes, that my 
mind ie calm and clear, and my senses unim- 
paired. Shall I, who never faltered when I knew 
that one false movement would send the cruel 
steel through a dear brother’s loving heart, turn 
coward now, and hide the truth lest the world 
should laugh at me? 1 will not. Come on, my 
gray goose-quil, and do your task, ere I am 
grown so old that the story shall be deemed the 
drivelling of a childish brain. 


I was born in a quiet and retired country vil- 
lage. My father mingled the profossions of doc- 
tor and apothecary, and at times drew teeth, or 
set a fractured limb—anything for a living, poor 
man, for he had a large family, and neither 
property nor the expectations of a legacy. His 
patients were distributed over a wide tract of 
country, and during an unhealthy season he was 
often upon horseback from morning until night, 
enduring the scorching sun of summer, the cold 
blasts of winter, or the miasmatic vapors of the 
marshy ground over which he was called to trav- 
el, upon many a rainy midnight, to prescribe for 
some poor creature who was ‘‘very low with the 
fever.’’ During his frequent absences, I presided 
over the pills and potions, mixed washes, made 
up prescriptions, and amused myself by the pe- 
rusal of several works upon anatomy, which 
graced the book-shelves of the room behind the 
shop. The science was my chief delight, and in 
a little while the determination to become a sur- 
geon filled my mind. Much experience had made 
me doubt the power of medicine. The mysteries 
of the unseen machinery within us might baffle 
the most learned, but the surgeon, dealing with 
the outward man, could see his work, and really 
benefit his fellow creatures. I knew the strength 
ef my nerves, and the value they would be to me 
in the surgical profession, and I declared my in- 
tention to adopt it before I had reached my six- 
teenth year. My father was pleased, and gave 
his consent at once; but there was some prelim- 
inaries to be arranged, and some funds to be-ac- 
cumulated, before I could enter upon a regular 
course of study. Meanwhile, I stayed at home, 
impatiently, and gathered all I could from books 
and from my father’s instructions. The time 
passed tediously enough, for I was anxious to 
commence my career, and start upon the high 
road to wealth and eminence; and many were 





the anxious days and sleepless nights which I 
spent ere the time arrived which witnessed my de- 
parture for the city. At Isat, however, all was 
ready. I bade adieu to my mother, my father, 
and my younger brother, from whom I had never 
yet been separated for one night, and with a 
heart which beat with high hopes, even amid the 


grief of eatin oc place in the stage, and 
left, for the first t' e of my glad child- 
hood. ™~>, 

In a month, I had become accustoméd to the 
separation, and thought only of my professidn. 

Medical students are generally wild, reckless 
and dissipated. Iwas neither. The discretion 
of old age seemed to have come suddenly upon 
me. Ishared my comrades’ stories, but refused 
to mingle in their orgies, for I had determined to 
retain my strong nerves and unshaking hand to the 
last. Nevertheless, I was a general favorite, and 
formed many friendships among the giddy band, 
which lasted long after they bad become gray- 
headed men.. There was one among the number, 
whose name.was Robert Redlaw—a gay, hand- 





some boy he was, full of fun and frolic, and ter- 


- 


ribly addicted to practical jokes, but, neverthe- 
less, kind-hearted, and generous to a fault, for he 
would have given his last penny to one who 
seemed in need of it. To the living he was all 
tenderness ; to the wounded wretch at the hospi- 
tal his hand was soft as any woman’s, and I have 
seen his eyes fill with tears while he inflicted nec- 
essary pain; but to the dead he scemed heart- 
less—a lifeless body being of no more value, in 
his eyes, than the trunk of a dead tree. 

* Would you value your old violin case?” he 
would say, when any one remonstrated with him 
upon the subject. ‘The strings broken—nay, 
the instrument destroyed—of what value is that 
which was but formed for its protection? For 
my part, when my soul has taken flight, I care 
not what you do with this combination of flesh 
and bones which now contains it.’’ And upon 
this principle he seemed to act involuntarily. 

One night—oh, how well I remember it! a 
cold, black evening in mid-winter—I sat alone 
beside my fire, absorbed in meditation. The book 
I had been reading lay beside me upon the table, 
and my candle burnt low within the socket, for 
it was nearly one o’clock, although I had not yet 
retired. Suddenly I was aroused by a loud ring- 
ing of my door bell, and the sound of sand 
thrown against my window from without, and 
lighting another taper, descended and opened the 
door. 

There, upon the steps, stood Robert Redlaw 
and four other fellows students, all the worse for 
liquor, and all in boisterous spirits. ‘Let us in, 
old fellow !’’ cried Robert ; ‘*we want to tell you 
of our lark. By George! we've made a night of 
it. Such punch as we’ve been having at Tom 
B ‘swhile you have been moping over your 
musty books. You must go with us next time.” 

There was no use of remonstrance, and, one by 
one, my unexpected visitors mounted the stairs, 
and took their places around my fireside. 

“I say, Bob frightened us all, awhile ago,”’ 
began one of them, after a temporary silence. 

‘sHow, I asked. ’ 

‘How!’ laughed Bob; ‘‘why with this.’’ And 
without another word of preface, he drew a 
folded ’kerchief from his pocket, and, unfolding 
it, exhibited a human hand. . 

«Bob, where did this come from ?’’ I asked, in- 
voluntarily drawing back a step or two. 

‘‘He took it from a grave which the rain had 
washed open,’ answered a tall young fellow, 
turning away with ashudder. ‘‘Cut it off with 
his knife as coolly as he might a bit of wood, 
although I'll swear a sigh or groan or scream, or 
all of them together, came from the body when 
he first laid his finger upon it.’’ ' 

‘Bah !’’ laughed Robert Redlaw, ‘‘your ven- 
triloquist tricks can never impose upon me. I 
t.ok the little hand in spite of them, and shall 
keepit. A pretty creature it must have belonged 
to! Lobdk at the almond shaped nails, Grey- 
stock !”” 

‘‘A womin’e hand,’’ I said; ‘‘and, oh, Bob, 
there is a wedding-ring upon the finger!’’ 

‘‘So there is,’’ said the boy, leaning across the 
table ; ‘4so there is. Strange that I did not no- 
tice it before. Come, gentlemen, Greystock is 
in a serious mood—let us leave him.’’ And 
wrapping his strange prize once more in the 
*kerchief, my wild friend and his comrades de- 
parted. 

1 passed the night in restless dreams, in all of 
which that pale little hand, which had been laid 
before me, played a conspicuous part, and arose 
at daylight unrefreshed and dispirited. While I 
was putting the finishing touches to my toilet, 
some one rapped at my door, and on my calling 
out ‘‘come in,’’ opened itand entered. It was 
Bob. 

‘*How do you do, my dear fellow?’’ he eaid. 
“I hope ycu feel betterthan Ido. For my part, 
I never passed so restless a night. Some one in 
the house, or next door, kept up a continued 
moaning ; and the strange part of it was, that 
when I arose to listen, fearing some one was ill 
or dying, the sound ceased, until I once more 
placed my head npon the pillow, when they were 
resumed more loudly than before. At one time 
I thought the other fellows were trying to fright- 
en me about the hand, but there was no chance 
of that. You remember my little pet hand, 
Greystock ? I have it bottled in spirits, in a pri- 
vate cupboard, where my laundress, who once 
fainted at the sight of a skeleton, will never be 
alarmed by it.”’ 

He spoke merrily, but there was something 
about him different from his usual manner, I 
thought, as we went out to breakfast, together. 
It was a foggy morning, and thestreets were very 
dreary. There were but few people abroad, but, 
as we turned a corner, we came face to face with 
a woman whose head was bent upon her bosom, 
and who was moaning bitterly. She wore no 
bonnet, and was dressed in white, but the mud 
and rain had drenched and drabbled her until she 
was a pitiable object to behold. I paused and 
spoke to her. 

‘*What is the matter,’’ I asked. 
anything to help you ?”” 

As I spoke, the woman raised her eyes, and 
showed me a face the beautiful features of which 
were an ashen pallor; then, without speaking, 
held both her arms towards me. Upon the left 
there was no hand. In my astonishment, I 
stepped aside, and, asI did so, the white-robed 
figure glided past me, and vanished in the fog. 
In vain we looked for her. She was gone beyond 
our sight or hearing. 

‘That is strange,’ I said, turning to Robert, 
‘How miserable the poor creature looked.”’ 

And my poor friend, turning from me a cheek 
of ashy paleness, muttered between bis teeth— 
“The left hand too. Good heavens! the left 


hand !”’ 
We breakfasted together, but throughout the 


meal Robert Redlaw was utterly unlike himself. 
No merry jests pasded his lips, no laugh rang out 
upon the air, and, every now and then, his eyes 
fixed themselves upon vacancy, as those of one 
whose thoughts are far away are prone to do, As 
for myself, I also was strangely low-spirited and 
abstracted. 

For a week subsequent to that day I saw noth- 
ing of my friend, but at the end of that time I 
went to call upon him. Bob was standing by 
the mantel when I entered his room, but he came 
forward with both hands outstretched. ‘*M y 
dear Greystock,”’ he said; ‘‘l am so glad to see 
you. I should have come after you to-day if you 
had xt found your way here. Do you know | 
have bee. jl] since we met last ?”’ 

“I am sory to hear that,”’ I replied. 

‘*Yes, extremely jll,’’ continued Robert. “I 
caught a cold that night in the damp grave-yard, 
and have been feverish ond delirious, I believe. I 
would not pass such another: week , Greystock, for 
all the diamonds of Golconda.’ 

He paused a moment, and then, drawin 
to me, placed his hand upon my st 

‘Don’t mention it to the other fellows,” he said: 
“bat I absolutely imagined that 1 saw a fae, 
looking at me from the window yonder, and that 
a tall woman’s figure, dressed in white, and hav- 
ing only one hand—the left was gone—stood up- 
on the parapet of the next roof, and waved her 
arms towards me. Such a mad idea, you know, for 
there is scarcely a foothold upon it for a monkey, 
let alone a woman.” 

“But these fancies have left you now,” I said, 

**Yes, I hope they have,”’ replied Robert ; «I 
have suffered from no optical delusion for two 
days, but I do wish that that terrible groan: 
ing could be puta stop to. I hear it every 


**Can I do 


night, and I cannot persuade myself that it is 
the work of my imagination: yet no one in the 
house is ill, and my landlady will not confess 
that she has ever heard the slightest noise Grey- 
stock, it must be a terrible thing to be insane.’’ 

Pat euch fancies out of your mind, Robert,”’ 
I said. ‘The truth is, you have been feverish, 
and the rememberance of your silly piece of work 
with that hand bas acted upon your mind and 
caused these apparitions. Take my advice, my 
dear fellow, and abstain from the punch bowl and 
the wine cup; they will lead any one into com- 
mitting foolish, if not criminal actions. Come, 
let us go out into the open air to-day ; I will de- 
vote myself to you, and we will see what a coun- 
try walk will do towards the exorcising of these 
fancies.”” 

Robert assented to my proposition, and we set 
off together. At first he was more serious than 
usual, but, as the day passed on, I saw with de- 
light, that his spirits were once more resuming 
their wonted tone. The rich color came back to 
his dark cheek, his eyes beamed with their wonted 
brightness. The pallid ghost-seer was gone, and 
the careless boy stood once more beside me. I 
rejoiced in the happy change, as a mother might 
in the returning smiles of her infant, and at dusk 
we returned to the city as happy a pair as you 
could wish to meet. 

‘*Now, Bob,’’ I said, when we had dined, ‘‘we 
will finish the evening at the theatre, and banish 
those gloomy fancies even more effectually amid 
the lights and music.”’ 

“Gloomy thoughts!’’ laughed my friend, ‘1 
am in high spirits to-night, and feel utterly 
ashamed of my ghostly stories. Come, if you 
are ready, I am !”” 

We went out into the hall as he spoke, and my 
hand was upon the lock of the door, when Rob- 
ert suddenly exclaimed : 

‘I had nearly forgotten my gloves and hand- 
kerchief, Dinah !’’ and he beckoned to the little 
black waitress. ‘Dinah, run up and bring them 
tome. My gloves are upon the tables, and you 
will find a handkerchief in one of the bureau 
drawers, which is unlocked.’’ 

The little darkey etarted with alacrity; but 
while we waited for her return, a terrible scream 
sounded through the house, and she came rush- 
ing down again without the articles for which 
she had been despatched. 

“Oh, de ghost! de ghost!’ she screamed. 
‘‘Dar’s a ghost in Redlaw’s room !”’ 

‘“‘What do you mean?’ ejaculated Robert; 
and ‘‘What do you mean ?"’ was reiterated by the 
landlady and her boarders, as they flocked to the 
scene of action. 

‘*{ went after der kan’kercher to Massa Red- 
law's room,’’ gasped Dinah, ‘‘and I tell yer de 
bressed truff, dar was a woman allin de middle 
of de room helding up a jar, and in dat jar der 
was a hand, and de woman she hadn’t only one 
herseff, for I seen her jest as plain as daylight. 
True as I’m alive it was a ghost.’ 

I snatched the candle from Dinah’s trembling 
fingers and rushed upstairs. The apartment was 
empty, and the window upon the roof closed. 1 
opened the cupboard and looked in. There stood 
the glass jar in which the hand was preserved, on 
a remote corner of the shelf. Nothing had been 
disturbed that I could discover, and, perplexed and 
disturbed, I closed the door. AsI did so,a low 
wailing moan, distinct, despairing, and horrible, 
broke upon my ear; and, with the blood running 
cold within my veins, I descended to the hall once 
more. 

Robert sat upon a chair, his pale face hidden 
in both hands. [ touched him upon the shoul- 
der and found that he was senseless. At first, I 
thought that he was dead. 

For four weeks Robert Redlaw trembled on the 
margin of the grave, and we, his comrades, 
watched over him with sad forebodings, for the 
excitement which he had undergone had develop- 
ed a heart disease which might, at any moment, 
prove fatal. At last, however, the danger seem- 
ed to grow less imminent, and although yet weak 
he seemed to be upon the high road to recovery. 

All that time I never left him, day or night. 
Study bad been thrown aside, business abandon- 
ed—all earthly interest seemed cenired in the dy- 
ing friend, beside whose pillow I watched so anx- 
iously. When the happy hour of convalescence 
came, I could have wept for joy. 

One day,I had been sitting beside Robert, 
reading from an old book to which he loved to 
listen, until the twilight fell, and the room grew 
so dark that I could not see the words. Then 
my friend said to me, ‘*Lay down beside me, 
Greystock, and rest a little while; you must be 
weary, and I need no watching now. It will do 
me good to see you quietly asleep.”’ 

I was very weary, and in my happy confidence 
of his safety, I obeyed, and had scarcely flung 
myself upon the pillow ere slumber overtook me. 
How long I slept I know not, but I awakened by 
a low moan, and lifting my head saw Robert sit- 
ting upright gazing through the window. 

**Rob, dear Rob!’’ I ejaculated, ‘‘what is the 
matter ?”’ 

‘Il committed sacrilege,’’ moaned my friend, 
‘‘and this is my punishment. Greystock, she has 
been here again. Put yourarm about me, and 
let me die upon your shoulder.”’ 

Horror-stricken, I supported him upon my 
breast, called to God for aid, and prayed for one 
smile, for one word more from those pale lips; 
but all in vain. The voice was hushed forever; 
the eyes were glassy, the cold hand stiffened in 
my own, and the white moonlight fell upon a 
dead man’s face, as I pressed my last kiss upon 
his lips. 

Have you ever watched beside the dead, dear 
reader? Do you know what it is to see a form, 
which once was full of life and mirth, lay like 
a marble block before you? All sweet emotions 
frozen within its sunken eyes, and those change- 
ful and well-loved impressions which charmed you 
80, in life, setting into that fixed and rigid smile 
which, even in its beauty, seems to forbid your 
gaze, and tell you that your past, in what lies 
there, is blotted out forever. Oh! if you know 
the grief of such a scene, I need not tell you what 
I felt as the hours of the next sad night wore on 
towards the morning. 

His watch lay on the mantel-piece, ticking as 
busily as ever. Oh! how strange it seemed, to 
think its master’s hand would never rest upon it 
more! I looked upon it; the hands were point- 
ing to the hour of three—the night was over, 
and the miserable day was close at hand. I turn- 
ed away, and walked towards the window. I 
was alone, for I would not permit another to 
share that vigil, and the tears trickled slowly 
down my cheeks as I paced the fluor. 

Just then, I heard once more that low melan- 
choly moan, apparently just without the case- 
ment, and, starting back, held my breath to lis- 
ten. By the faint light of a shaded taper upon 
the table, I saw the window open. It was a 
French window, and turned upon its binges like 
a door, and, as it unfolded, a figure crossed the 
sill and stepped softly in. It was that of a wo- 
man, dressed in white garments; and I saw as 
she crept stealthily towards me, that one hand 
was gops. This was no fancy; if spirits ever 
came to mortal man, one stood before me now. 

The apparition advanced, and so did I. Hor- 
Tor gave me courage, and I grappled with it. I 
held it in a firm, unshrinking grasp, and found 
that it was solid asa thing of flesh and blood, 
and that it moaned and trembled as in terror. 





Should I call for aid? This thing, living or dead 
had killed my poor young friend. No feverep 





imagination had conjured up the form and face 
which he believed was of the other world. Here 
it was, powerless, in my hands, and I would ex- 
orcise it or die. While 1 stood irresolute, the 
light of a taper gleamed from out the darkness, 
and I saw a man standing by the opensash. He 
looked upon the bed, and the still thing beneath 
its snowy covering, upon me and the being I 
grappled with, and then whispered : 

‘«For God’s sake, don’t hurt her, sir! She does 
not know what she is doing—she has lost her 

” 

vee Who, and what ie this being?” I asked; 
“and why does she come to the chamber of death 
at this silent hour? You must tell me, for she is 


already a murderess.’’ . 
She is my wife,’’ said the man; ‘‘we have lived 


in the next house for ten years, and all that time 
she has been mad. She has not had her senses 
since her only child was burned to death, in the 
same fire in which she lost her hand. She was 
always fond of peeping through this window, 
and I had not the heart to hinder her. But one 
night she saw the young doctor, poor fellow ! do- 
ing something with a hand, which, I suppose, he 
had brought from the dissecting room, and has 
been wild ever since. I have not been able to 
keep her from the window, or even from this 
room; for, you see, she thought the hand was 
her own, and wanted it back. Three times I’ve 
followed her and brought her back—once when 
she had the jar in her arms and was bringing it 
away. God help her! she would not harm any 
one; give her to me, and let me take her away.”’ 

I let the wretched creature go, and ne took her 
about the waist very tenderly. 

**Do you know what she has done ?”’ 

**No,”’ replied the man. 
she has done nothing.”’ 

‘Nothing! Is that nothing ?”’ I asked, point- 
ing to the white couch. ‘That is her handiwork. 
She killed him. Her presence frightened him to 
death. 

**I hope not, sir,’’ said the man. 

**1 speak the truth,’”’ I muttered, bitterly. 
“Take her from my sight. Oh! why did I not 
learn this in time?’’ 

**Why did I tarry on the roadside while my 
dwelling was in flames, and my wife and child 
enveloped in their midst? Why is this woman, 
once so good and beautiful, a senseless maniac ?”’ 
said the strange man, sadly. ‘It was God's will, 
sir, and we cannot alter it. Good night! May 
He comfort you."” 

And thus speaking, he led the wretched woman, 
through the open window, and away over the 


I asked. 
‘To my knowledge 


sloping roof, with the soft, caressing kindness of 


a lover; while I, sinking upon the floor, gave 
way to a wild and bitter burst of grief. 

Enough! My tale is done. In a lonely grave- 
yard, far from the city’s bustle, a white stone 


marks the grave of Robert Redlaw, the victim of 


one of tho strangest coincidences which ever yet 
has been recorded upon the book of fate.—N. Y. 
Sunday Times. 


DIET FOR THE SICK. 


I will mention one or two of the most common 
errors among women in charge of sick respecting 
sick diet. One is the belief that beef tea is the 
most nutritive of all articles. Now, just try and 
boil down a pound of beef into beef tea, evapo- 
rate your beef tea and see what is left of your 
beef tea, and see what is left of your beef. You 
will find that there is barely a teaspoonful of solid 
nourishment to half a pint of water in beef tea ; 
nevertheless there is a certain reparative quality 
in it, we do not know what, as there is in tea; 
but it may safely be given in almost any inflam- 
matory disease, and is as little to be depended 
upon with the healthy or convalescent where 
much nourishment is required. Again, it is an 
ever ready ‘‘saw’’ that an egg is equivalent toa 
pound of meat,—whereas it is not atall so. Al- 
80, it is seldom noticed with how many patients, 
particularly of nervous or bilious temperament, 
eggs disagree. All puddings made with eggs are 
distasteful to them in consequence. An egg, 
whipped up with wine, is often the only form in 
which they can take th’s kind of nourishment. 
Again, if the patient has attained to eating 
meat, it is supposed that to give him meat is the 
only thing needful for his recovery ; whereas, 
scorbutic sores have been actually known to ap- 


pear among sick persons living in the midst of 


plenty in England, which could be traced to no 
other source than this, viz:—that the nurse, de- 
pending on meat alone, had allowed the patient 
to be without vegetables for a considerable time, 
these latter being so badly cooked that he always 
left them untotched. Arrowroot is another 
grand dependence of the nurse. Asa vehicle for 
wine, and as a restorative quickly prepared, it is 
all very well. But it is nothing but starch and 
water. Flour is both more nutritive, and less li- 
able to ferment, and is preferable wherever it can 


be used. 
Again, milk and the preparations from milk, 


are a most important article of food for the sick. 
Butter is the lightest kind of animal fat, and 
though it wants the sugar and some of the other 
elements which there are in milk, yet it is most 
valuable both in itself and in enabling the patient 
to eat more bread. Flour, groats, barley, and 
their kind, are preferable in all their preparations 
to all the preparations of arrow-r oot, sago, tapi. 
oca, and their kind. Cream, in many long 
chr onic diseases, is quite irreplaceable by any 
other article whatever. It seems to act in the 
same manner as beef tea, and to most it is much 
easier of digestion than milk. In fact, it sel- 
dom disagrees. Cheese is not usually digestible 
by the sick, but it is pure nourishment for re- 
pairing waste ; and | have seen sick, and not a 
few either, whose craving for cheese showed how 
much it was needed by them. 

But, if fresh milk is so valuable a food for the 
sick, the least change or sourness in it, makes it 
of all articles, perhaps, the most injurious ; diar- 
rhea is a common result of fresh milk allowed to 
become at all sour. The nurse therefore ought to 
exercise her utmost care in this. 

The nutritive power of milk and of the prepar- 
ations from milk, is very much undervalued ; 
there is nearly as much nourishment in half a 
pint of milk as there is in a quarter of a pound of 
meat. But this is not the whole question or near- 
ly the whole. The main question is what the 
patient’s stomach can assimilate or derive nour- 
ishment from, and of this the patient’s stomach 
is the sole judge. Chemistry cannot tell this. 
The patient’s stomach must be his own chemist. 
The diet which will keep the healthy man 
healthy, will kill the sick one. The same beef 
which is the most nutritive of all meats and which 
nourishes the healthy man, is the least nourishing 
of all food to the sick man, whose half-dead stom- 
ach can assimilate no part of it, that is, make no 
food out of it. On a diet of beef tea healthy men 
on the other hand speedily lose their strength. 

Jelly is another article of diet in great favor 
with nurses and friends of the sick; even if it could 
be eaten solid, it would not nourish, but it is 
simply the height of folly to take 1-8 oz. of gela- 
tine and make it into a certain bulk by dissolv- 
ing it in water and then to give it to the sick, as 
if the mere bulk represented nourishment. It is 
now known jelly does not nourish, that it 
has a tendency to produce diarrhsee—and to trust 
to it to repair the waste of a diseased constitution 
is simply to starve the sick under the guise of 
feeding them. If 100 spoonfuls of jelly were giv- 
en in the course of a day, you would have given 
one spoonful of gelatine, which spoonful has no 
nutritive power whatever. 


SEASONABLE HINTS ABOUT PER- 
SONAL COMFORT. 


A thin ehawl may be made warm by folding a 
newspaper inside of it. The paper is impervious 
to the wind and cold air from outside, and pre- 
vents the rapid escape of the warm air from be- 
neath it. Every one knows that the heat of the 
body is garried off much more rapidly in a high 
wind ti ina calm. The wind blows away the 
heat enveloped from the body ; but in a perfectly 
still air this heat remains, and constitutes an at- 
mospheric envelope 80 nearly of the same temper- 
ature with the body itself, that the latter is not 
80 quickly robbed of its natural heat. 

There are some very interesting facts about the 
body in its power to make and contain heat, 
which are fumilier to all, when told, but which 
are seldom thought of in daily experience. For 
example, the body will hold a great deal more 
heat than it gets from its own furnaces. The 
stomach is a furnace, and our food is the fuel. 
It keeps up a uniform temperature in the blood 
equat to about 98 degrees of Fabrenheit’s ther- 
mometer. If the stomach could consume food 
fast enough to maintain that heat, the body could 
not be frozen by any extreme of cold. But in 
proportion to the severity of cold to which the 
body is exposed, is the rapidity with which it 
loses heat. Some substances taken into the 
stomach make a hot blaze much sooner than oth- 
ers,as brandy. To put brandy in the stomach 
is like putting pitch under a steam boiler. It 
soon burns out, and the greater heat injures the 
furnace. 

We say that the body will hold more heat than 
it gets from its own furnace. Heat is measured 
by degrees. On going out from a warm room, 
the body will immediately begin to lose its heat, 
and it must part witha certain number of de- 
grees before it can begin to feel cold. The direc- 
tion has sometimes been given—‘'Don’t hug the 
stove, if you are going to set out on a cold journ- 
ey.’’ But experience says—do hug it. Get in 
as many degrees of heat as you can carry, if it 
is 500. Then wrap yourself up well, and you 
can economise these 500 degeees through a long 
ride. But if you had taken only 100 degrees at 
the start, they would have been exhausted mid- 
way of the journey, and then you would have 
begun to feel cold. Nevertheless, it is an un- 
healthy habit to accustom one’s self on ordinary 
occasions to more heat than is actually needed. 
This is a very common fault and bears on the 
pocket us well ason the health. One may easily 
get the habit of requiring two or three more 
blankets on a bed than are necessary. Some fam- 
ilies will burn twice the fuel that others do, and 
enjoy less comfort. 

The extremities of the body get cold first, of- 
ten to a painful degree, while the trunk is warm. 
But so long as the trunk keeps warm, in a person 
of common vigorous health, there is little fear of 
‘catching cold’’ by aching toes or fingers. In 
rail car riding, it is much safer for the health to 
let the toes ache, than to allow the lungs to jeed 
on the foul air around the stove. 

When you set out on a winter journey, if you 
are liable to suffer from cold toes, which many 
people do in spite of ‘‘rubbers,”’ fold a piece of 
newspaper over your stocking, which you can 
readily do, if your boots or shoes are not irra- 
tionally tight. This is better than ‘‘rubbers,”’ 
which are, in fact, very cold comforters in ex- 
treme, while they make the feet sweat in moder- 
ate weather. The main use of India rubber 
overshoes is to keep out water, and for that they 
are second only to a stout water-proof, first-rate 
calf-skin boot. There is not s more villainously 
unwholesome article of wear made than the high 
topped rubber boot. It makes the foot tender, 
especially in children, gives an ugly gait, and 
when left off in any weather, the wearer is liable 
to ‘catch cold.’’ Saint Crispin is the best friend 
of the human foot, when his leather and stitches 
are honest. 

Although the body can take in a great number 
of degrees of heat than it gets from its own fur- 
nace, the stomach, yet its capacity is limited in 
this respect. For example when the hand is warm 
you cannot hold it in the air of a hot oven fora 
second ; but when it is cold, and especially when 
damp also, you may hold it there for some time 
without feeling the heat very sensibly, and for a 
long time without being obliged to withdraw it. 
And so of the whole body. It appears then that 
the body may carry less, as well as more heat, 
than the quantity supplied by its own furnace. 
Its extremities and its sur‘ace often become pain- 
fully cold. 

In winter, a traveller occasionally finds in a 
hotel a deficiency of bed covering ; or in the sen- 
sitiveness of disease, he may require more than 
in health. The newspaper for which he paid two 
cents on the cars, spread under the upper cover 
will be equal to an additional blanket. 

A piece of silk oil-cloth, stitched in the folds 
of a shawl, is more flexible than the paper, and 
will last a whole winter. It has the advantage 
of securing inward warmth without the addition- 
al weight of a thicker garment. 

The constitutional vivacity and temper of a 
person has much to do with his endurance of 
cold. For this vivacity is a sort of nervous fire 
that lessens the sensibility to outward impres- 
sions. An indifferent, milk-and-water person, 
without energy and force of will, is at the mercy 
of every cold blast that sweeps round the corner. 
He, and especially she, has no defence but to wear 
a dozen shawls during the day, and sleep under a 
bale of blankets at night. One without any men- 
tal purpose, (unfortunately there are such,) 
though in vigorous health, is much more liable to 
catch cold than a spirited delicate body bent on 
some positive pursuit. 

In this world of changeable climates, there are 
not a few people who get a habit of being an- 
noyed by any weather that is in the slightest de- 
gree adverse to their present caprice. In winter, 
they don’t like winter; in summer, they prefer 
jautumn ; and in autumn, spring is the most de- 
lightful season of the year. A snow storm in 
August would be charming, but in its proper sea- 
son it is a perfect nuisance. For such people, 
we are utterly incapable of writing any useful 
hints. We hope they will succeed in doing what 
they nave set out to do, until they are punished 
into acquiescence with all the seasons of the year— 
that is, in making themselves uncomfortable, no 
matter what wind blows, or what sun shines.— 
The Century. 


‘Tory are ALi Tuers!’’ An incident is re- 
ported to have occurred at the St. Louis Theater, 
one night last week, which called forth a most 
enthusiastic expression of the amor patria. The 
performance for the evening was ‘Lessons for 
Husbands,”’ in which Mr. and Mrs. Florence took 
conspicuous parts. In one part of the play Mrs. 
Florence appeared as a sailor boy, and danced a 
naval hornpipe, holding in her hand the star- 
spangled banner. As she concluded, she tossed 
the fag to Mr. F. He caught it, and spreading 
it careful)y out, counted audibly the thirty-three 
stars; then throwing up his hands, exclaimed, 
with deep feeling, ‘Thank God, they are all 
there!’ The attitude and earnestness of the 
speaker, and the peculiar force of the remark, 
passed like an electric shock through the audi- 
ence, and the house rose en masse, and applauded 
most vociferously. 


"yr Two of the largest cotton manufacturing 
corporations in New England have now on hand 
a supply of cotton equal to six months’ consump- 
tion, working at the full capacity of the mills.— 
Boston Journal. 
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he can sow four acres an hour of Grasse Seed and Oats ; six acres 
an hour of Wheat, Rye and Barley, and distribute the seed with 
perfect regularity and evenness ; saving thereby one-quarter 
of the seed and Tares-quartens of the time and labor over 
common hand sowing. 


scatters the seed much wider and saves nearly all the labor— 
sowing from 10 to 16 acres an hour. 


which took the first premium at the Illinois State Jair for 1859, 


the past spring, (1860,) and parties offered to thrash for him for 
the surplus over thirty bushels to the acre which the land yield- 


ing 100 bushels of grain he saved over 25 bushels, and never 


experienced sower,as any person, with a little practice, can 
sow with the machine and do the work perfectly. 


just received an 
land Agricu 


CAHOON'’S PATENT 
BROADCAST SOWER, 
FOR SOWING ALL KINDS OF 
GRAIN AND GRASS SEED. 
Ths sows 
All kinds of 
GRAIN 
AND 
GRAS SEED 
perfect ; 
Hand Machine, 
four to six acres 
per hour 
Herse Machine, 
ten to fifteen 
acies. 


VERY Farmer should have one of these great /abor saving 
and SEED savino machines, for with the 


LITTLE HAND MACHINE 


THE HORSE POWER MACHINE 


The best crop of wheat raised in the State of Illinois, and 


was sown with this machine. 
A farmer in Lilinois sowed 900 acres of wheat with the machine 


ed, and the offer was refused. 
A farmer who had used the Hand Machine, says, that in sow- 


had his land so well sowed before, and the time, seed and labor 
saved, paid, in one year, siz times the cost of the machine. To 
farmers who sow even buta few acres, the machine will soon 
pay for itself, and will always save the necessity of hiring an 


y 
A farmer in Maine, who had used the Hand Machine for two 
seasons, was asked what be would take for it if he could not ge 
another ;—he said he would not take twenty-five dollars. 

The machine is made of iron, and will last a lifetime, with 
ordinary care. The followiog Agriculturai Societies have award- 
ed it the highest premiums, viz:—The United States, Maine, 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, Kentucky, Virgin- 
ia, North Carolina, lowa, California, and numerous other State 
and County Societies. 

But the best premiums are the testimentals of 
the farmers themselves who have used them, hundreds 
of which have been received. A circular containing many of 
them will be forwarded by mail. Machines for sale by 


D. H. FURBISH, Proprietor, 





claim en the public, for the follow 
rr ne 


certain in their operations, and 
or female in an, ' 
= the whole system by exciting ev 
purities of the blood, such as Inflammation 
Bowels, Spleen, Bladder, Rheumatism Bewel Oo 
dice, Headache, Loss of appetite, Languor. 

all, warranted a sure cure for Dyspepsia is 

are 
tifying to their good properties, 
stand on their own merits, 
Bexes $1. 


has been denied them from other sources 


One box 
ally cure tie most confirmed cases. Wil! 
minutes. sive relie 


qualities, and they will mt be d . 
and investigation have ena@¥ed chs pepe 
iment to furnish a remedy emrgord 
@ases, no matter of how long stand 


healthy action of the liver. 


hd aoa benefits that we have 
v je medicines, we take this opportunit 
fully, to recommend them to the sick and afiratea “2 y~ 
public generally, as safe and sure remedies for 
ease, by 
whole system. 


gusta, Maine, to whom all orders must 
uine but those purchased of me or my 


Sibley, BE. Ayers & Co., Vassalboro’; 

Sawtell, Augusta; James A. Woodbridge 
J. D. White, L. D. Cook & Uo., Gardiner ;" 
Richmond ; James Sherman, Sidney ; Wm. 
ardson, Belgrade ; Isaac B. Morgan, 
Piaisted, Waterville , I. 
Winslow ; A. 


——=, 
CELEBRATED REMEDIES | 
DR. A L. NORCROss: MEDICINEs, 


SUGAR COATED VEGETABLE BILLIOUS PILLs 
Ts PILLS are warranted to be the best Cat 


before the public. hartic now 
824 simple 


are purely 
y 


These Pills have more th 
reasons :—' 
cause no pain or griping, although the 
; 


y are, also, a sure remedy for all diseases that 


*aken judiciously. Numerous certifi 


Peed wholly of vegetable and 
useQwith perfect safety in all cases. - 
most ta bhi of Ai 





ders, will here 


will gener- 
f in twenty 


remedy for Headache, Sprains, B 

affections, Palsy, Chilblains, &o., = 
hah lame and palsied Invalid exam: 
Years of study* 
of the Croton Lin- 
inary in ite power over dis- 


JAUNDICE ELIXIR. 


To Purify, Cleanse and ten the Blood 
y tes 6 and cause 
in @ cases of Debility. . 
i FOR Jaunpicg. 
ASSALBORG’ 
Dr. A. L. Nonvross:—Dear Sir : Pelee oe —. 
reCtived & : 


Warranrep a Scne Cure 


using your 


om to the 
ing the blood and creating « healthy pod mony Swe 


WILLIAM HORN, DANIEL H. WEEKS 
BETSEY HORN, WILLIAM A. F. TOWER 
BRADFORD KIMBALL, ANDREW P. SMILEY. ” 
GEORGE SHAW, HARTWELL GETOHYLL, 
Mrs. MARTHA AREY. THEODORE GETCHELA. 
Mas. EUNICE SNELL, OTIS TAYLOR, 
HELEN M. J. C. LIBBEY, 
JONATHAN CROSS, 
HEDGE & REED, 
FREEMAN STURGIS, THOMAS ROBBINS 
HOWES ROBBINS. , 


Prepared only by the Subscriber at his Laboratory at Au- 


be directed. None gen- 
agents. 
DR. A. L. NORCROSS. 
ge Austin, H. G. Abbott, J. T. 
; Dorr & Craig, Fuller & 
Hallowell; C. A. & 
George H. Thomas, 
Z. Bartlett, C. Rich- 
West Waterville , 3. Ww. 
_C. Brown, Fairfield; N. D. Ayer 
H. Clark, Pittston ; Sylvester King, A. Hunting: 


Acents. Z. Butterfield, Eldrid 





The Autocrat of the Kitchen! 


THE ORIGINAL P. P. STEWART 
FUEL SAVING & COMFORT PRODUCING 


ton, 
tisville ; T. 
& —y Ws Lewiston ; Douglass & 
man, H. A. Thompson, Brunswick ; Hiram 
Quaint & Purington, a L. Brown, ioe 
Readfield ; H. Stratton, Stillman Chalmers. A 
—— 4 Bush, Benton; A. ( 
ws, T. B. Mayo, Sarah Curtis, Sara’ ‘ 

Cary, Hampden ; - At. UK: 
— = A. anf Bangor ; 
ers, water; G. F. Dillingham, Oid . 
Hermon ; Alfred Herrick, Carmel cA Et aee 
ing, Wm. Percival, China ; Columby 
Hathorn, Pittsfield ; E. Hatch & 
Nye, Clinton. 


th ; C. M. Fagg, Wales ; Dwelle & Jo 

B. Kimball, Auburn ; E. Smith, Jr. & Co. Webber 
Dunlap, Lisbon ; John Sher- 

all, Topsham ; 

J. D. Robbins, 

Albion; Wm. Y, 

Perry & Co., Unity ; Lewis 


Warren L. Alden, Generaj Agent; Chase & 


; 0. - 
beckterd, 
- H. Abbott, B. R, Worth- 
$ Buswell, Etna; Connor & 
Co., Burnham ; Stephen A, 
StepSteop46 
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LARGE OVEN 
SUMMER AND WINTER AIR-TIGHT 
_ 
COOKING STOVE! 
FOR WOOD AND ANTHRACITE & BITUMINOUS COAL. 
IMPROVED IN 1859. 
\ ITH New and Extra Large Flues, and by 
the addition of the Celebrated Patent 
Double Sheet Bottom Fluc. 

Attention is invited to the following Points of Superiority : 

1st. Donapitiry.—Lasting, with proper care, at least 20 
years. Stoves are now in use that were set up in 1838. 

2d. Mancractvure.—Every portion of the stove is thoroughly 
constructed. Each stove is submitted toa critical test, and none 
leave our works unless completely and perfectly finished. 

3d. Capacity.—Buking, brviling, boiling, roasting and all 
other culinary operations performed at the same time. A bar- 
rel of flour baked into bread with a single fire. 

4th. Eoonomy.—Saving the cost of the stove in 2 or 3 years 
in the item of fuel. 

Sth. VENTILATION OF Oven.—In the Stewart Stove alone the 
front doors open directly into the oven, (protected by letters pa- 
tent,) securing a direct draft through the top of the oven, by 
means of perforated holes in the doors and back flues. It will 
be borne in mind that, as the heated air always rises, this meth- 
od of ventilation is the only one of any value whatever. 

6th. Entire Conxtro. or Heat.—Phe heat generated by the 


stove, may be held therein and used or thrown into the room 
at pleasure. 


%th. Tae Dovnie Sueet Bottom Five.—By which a com- 
pressing and inverting action of heat is obtained and the oven 
more eyenly and efliciently heated than by any other known in- 
vention 

8th. Bromixe.—Performed on the top and without the pos- 
sibility of smoke entering the room. 

9th. Hor Watsr Raservoin asp Wanmixc CLoset.—Both 
useful and convenient, supplied by the waste heat and without 
extra fuel. 

loth.— Water Back.—An arrangement for supplying tot 
water for the bath room equal to any range. 

=> Sold by all dealers, on a trial of 3 months, with a written 
guaranty for that period if asked. 

cr Beware of the numerous worthless imitations now in 
market. 
facturers are on each stove. No other is genuine. 

(> Descriptive pamphlets free by mail to any address. Agen- 
cies in all the principal cities and towns in the United States. 

Address JOHN bg 3 CH + i 
lock Jater Stree 
ae AUGUSTA, ME. 


TWO WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
{ENT by mail. No pay expected unti. received, read and ap- 


proved. Address Da. 8. 8. FITCH, 
714 Baoapwar, New Yor«. 
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which greatly facilitates thé process of teething, 


gums, reducing allinflammation-—will alla: - 
ic action, and is Paes games 


MRS. WINSLOW, 


An experienced Nurse and Female Physician, presents to the 


attention of mothers, her 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 
by softening the 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS, 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 
Relief and Health te your Infants. 
We have put up and sold this article for over ten years, and 


can say, in confidence and truth, of it, what we have never bee 
able to say of any other medicine—never has it failed, in a sinaie 
instance, to effect a cure, when timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. On the 
contrary, al! are delighted with its operations, and speak in 
terms of commendation of its magical effects and medical virtues. 
We speak in this matter “what we do know,” after ten year's 
experience, and pledge our reputation for the fulfillment ef what 
we here declare. In almost every instance where the infant is 
suffering from pain and exhaustion, relief will be found in fif 
teen or twenty minutes after the syrup is administered, 


This valuable preparation is the prescription of one of the 


most experienced and skillful Nurses in New England, and b 
been used with never failing success in . , ” 


THOUSANDS OF CASES. 
It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigorates the 


stomach and bowels, corrects acidity and gives tene and e 
to the whole system. A — 


It will almost instantly relieve 
Griping in the Bowels and Wind Colic, 


and overcome convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, end 
indeath. We believe it the best and surest remedy in the world 
See thnt the name of P. P. Stewart, and of the manu- | in all cases of Dysentery and Diarrhea in Children, whether 
it arises from teething or from any other cause. We would say 
toevery mother who hag a child suffering from any of the fore 
going complairts—Do not let your prejudices, nor the prejudices 
of others, stand between you and your suffering child, and the 
relief that will be sure—yes, absolutely sure—to follow the use 
of this medicine, if timely used. Full directions for using will 
accompany each bottle. 
CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the outside wrapper. 


None genuine unless the fac-simile of 


7 Sold by Druggists throughout the world 
Principal office, 13 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. ly20 





ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention an’ Cure of Lung, 
Bronchial and Skin Diseases ; and Male and Female complaints. 
On the mode of Preserving Health toa Hundred yenxrs. 360 
pages, 21 engravings. Price 60 cents, in silver or P. O. Stamps. 

2nd. A work on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, Summer Diarrhea of Chil- 
dren, Cholera and Cholera Morbas, Billious Cholic, Costiveness, 
Diptheria, Sore Throats, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever, and the 
diseases of elderly and old people, with Medical Prescriptions 
for nine of these diseases. The Prescriptions alone worth $500. 


Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease: 


168 pages, 6G engravings. Price 50 cents. Say which book you 
will have, giving Name, State, County and Post Office. 3m45 


CHISAM & COBB, 
Successors to R. T. BOSWORTH, 
OULD respectfully invite the atten:' 0 of their friends and 
the public to their extensive assortment of 
CLOTHS, CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 
consisting in part of Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Black and Fancy 


Doeskins, Vestings of every variety, pattern and fabric, which 
will be sold by the yard er made to order in the best manner and 


tyle. 
—_ CLOTHING. 


Over Coats, Frock Coats, Business Coats, Rants aud Vest . 
FURNISHING GOODS. 





ever before offered on the river. 
Meonian Building, Opposite Stanley House. 
Augusta, Jan. 20, 1860. 6 





M. & C. R. WELLS! 
NO 6, BRIDGE’S BLOCK, 


HAVE on hand an extensive assortment of 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
Mahogany and Black Walnut Sofas, Side 
and Corner What-nots, Teapoys, Toilet and Common Pine Ta- 
bles, Spring Beds, Mattresses, Feathers, Looking Glasses, Black 
Walnut and Birch Extension Tables, Bedsteads, Mahogany and 


BrCoODYD FooDp: 


EALTHY Haman Blood, upon being An- 
malyzed, always presents us with the same essential 


elements, and gives, of course, the TRUE STANDARD. Ana- 
lyze the blood of a person suffering from Consumption, Liver 
Complaint, Dyspepsia, Scrofula, &c., and we find in every! in- 
stance certaln deficiencies in the red globules of Blood. Sup- 
ply these deficiencies and youare made weil. 
Feed is founded upon this theory—hence its astonishing suc- 


cess. 

To ail suffering from consun:ption incipient or confirmed, or 
from debility of any kind, or from mental or nervous prostration 
brought on by @ny cause, or from scrofulous com 
diseases of the kidneys, and to ladies suffering from any of the 
many distressing complaints te which their sex are liable. and 
which engender cousumption. The BLOOD FOOD is offered 
as a certain reliable remedy. Differing in every particular from 
the patent medicines of the day, it is a chemical combination of 
iron, Iph and »~ » 

‘ hundreds bear glad 
A large variety. The above willbe sold cheap@ % conferred cn them. 


The Bleed 


ts, or from 





Pp , of very great worth and many 
and grateful testimony to the benefits it has 


In consequence of an attempted fraud, we have changed the 


color of the outside wrapper from Red to Yellow, and increased 
the size of the bottle to eight ounces. 


Be careful in buying to get the new kind, and see that the 


fac-simile of our signature is on the outside wrapper. 


In all cases the directions must be strictly followed. 
Price of the BLOOD FOOD $1 per bottle. 
Sold by CHURCH & DUPONT, Druggists, Sole Proprietors. 


No. 409 Broadway, New York; H. H. HAY, Portland, General 
Agent for Maine. Sold in Augusta by C. F. POTTER, DORR 
& CRAIG, and F. W. KINSMAN. 
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Pine Bureaus, Mahogany, Walnut and Marble top Centre Ta- 
bles, Rocking Chairs, Sinks and Wash Stands, Cane and Wood 
Seat Chairs, Parlor Chairs, Settee Cradles, Picture Frames, 
Sleds, and all articles in the Furniture ine. 
Also constantly on hand a large number of 
READY MADE COFFINS 
Mahogany, Black Walnut, Birch and Pine, finished up in the 
best manner. 
Oy Coffin Plates furnished at short notice. 
Augusta, Jan. 2d, 1860. 


HEATH’S 
MAGNETIC PAIN KILLER 
FOR ALL PAIN. 
The best H held R dy ever introduced. 


T CURES TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, NEURAL- 
GIA4 RHEUMATISM, PAINS IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE BODY, FRESH CUTS, 
P BRUISES, SORES, 
CHILBLAINS, AGUE IN THE 
FACE, SCALDS, FREEZES, ERYSIPELAS, 
DYSENTERY AND ALL SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 


It is much stronger and more quick in its action than any oth- 
er similar medicine ever before advertised. It gives better sat- 
isfaction than any other Pain Killer ever used. One bottle sold 
is better for its reputation than any advertisement can be. Try 
it and be convinced. Every bottle warra.ted. 

Price 25 cts., 50 cts., and $1 per bottle. 

For sale, wholesale and retail by 8. EB. HEATH, 

Sole Proprietor, Readfield, Me., 


and by Druggists and Traders everywhere. 
3m45* H B. COOMBS, Traveling Asent, 


D. WHITING, M, D., 
HOMEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN & SURGEON, 
First Door South of the Episcopal Church, 
State Street =- = AUGUSTA, Me. 


At Augusta, from 2 to 3 P. M. 
At Hallowell, from 10 to 11 A. M. 3wil6 


str 











OFFICE HOURS, { 


HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 


Y its simplicity and most perfect adaptation to all Throat 
and Lung Complaints, from infancy to old age, asks for 


special attention. 8o strictly are the laws of medicine conformed 
to, that I ask the same freedom of use in disease, as its strict 
natural feature, that I would of food to hunger. Both 
ogous, and both untrue, unless they can be applied to the letter. 
Therefore, from Waoorinc Coven, the terror of childhood, to 
Lung Complaints, common to all ages, IT 18 A REMEDY. 


are anal- 


HUNNEWELL’S 
TOLU ANODYNE. 


The Great Neuralgic, Spasmodic and Nervous 


Remedy, and also the Greatest and only 
Natural Opiate ever given 
, to the world. 
The perfect freedom with which Physicians are asked to in- 


vestigate this splendid and much-needed Opiate, by Formula, or 
Trial of the Anodyne, both of which will be sent on demand, 
and the free aceptance of all who nave used it, and also its 
splendid resuxs in case of Neuralgia, Headache of every kind, 
Rheumatis=!, Tooth and Ear ache, Loss of Sleep, Delirium Tre- 
mens, Chviera 
attentien, as Lask investi; 


Morbus, Dysentery, &c., &c., is enough to call 


Afer six years of trials and ‘results, the Tola Anodyne and 


Uriversal Cough Remedy are fairly before the world, and I 
teust all who know will do me the justice to investigate 
compare all sugges the pamp 

found with all dealers, or will be sent “free” by me, and then, by 
the real merit they possess, lift them above all charges or impU- 
tation of quackery. 


by trial 
iets, to be 


tions of testi ials in 





Prices within reach of all. 


JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
PRACTICAL PHARMACEUTIST, 
Principal Office, No. 9 Commercial Wharf, 
BOSTON. 


Sold by C. F. POTTER apé EBEN FULLER, Agents for Au- 


ny and by all wholesale and retail dealers throughout the 











SANBORN & REED, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
(Successors to J. K. Lincoltn,) 
CORNER OF STATE AND BRIDGE STREETS, 

44te AUGUSTA, Maine. 


It does not begin in 
by dical books 


CATARRH! 
SE! 
HAT IS THis oe DOES IT BEGIN. 


IN WHAT ORGAN! WHAT LOCALITY !? 


racter was never known till recently. 
ANS WER is tra cot the organs or localities ascribed to it 
Their theory of itis a fallacy, a delusion. 





New England Mower. 
AGENCY IN PORTLAND. 


has been appointed t for the sale of the 
NEW ENGLAND MOWING MACHINE. in Portland, 
Westbrook and Gorham. ‘The mackines can be seen and pur- 
chased at his store, 
ite New Market, PortLanp. 
ot? 5 Milk Street, oppo pene O DOW. 





DEVONS, 
(PURRF AND FULL-BLOOD,) 
FOR SALE 
By JOHN F. AN DERSON, South sr ~ gi 





Cotton Seed Oil Meal 








Orders prompily answe 


red. 
mts KENDALL & WHITNEY. 





Cz COFFEE at prices ranging from ten to twenty- 
x 
41 


Ground Coffee. 


four cents per pound, for'bale by J. HEDGE & OO. 








Fresh Ground Plaster 
NSTANTLY on hand and for sale in largé Or small quanti- 


of Biue Plaster. 
oe ** COLBURN & FAUGET. 





has defined it, given its true 
tery, 
Re 


PUsB 


Omice 


TERME: dollars 
three months of the date of subscri 


in addition to the above 
Teams OF ADVERTISING.— 


Or Allletters on business 
ence the Publishers, 

Taaverue Acxnts.—S. N. Taber, 0. 8 
Jas. Sturgis, D. Stickney, H. Riebardson. 


Hence, no physician ever conld or ever did cure it. 


DR. BR. GOODALE of New York, 
, which unveils the m 
Remedy to its positive cure. 
n sale Lene dellar per bet- 
t can be at KINSMAN’S Drug Store, Augusta, with 
irections for using. 


- tely defini Catarrh, may also be had, 


and he has adapted a 
woty is again placed u 
le. had 





A pamphiet, 
free, at the same place. 


THE MAINE FARMER, 

LISHED EVERY THURSDAY MOBNING 
BY HOMAN & MANLEY. 

West End Kennebec Bridge, Augusta. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


if is made within 
Tr eabecripl ieee will be made 


cents if payment is de- 
ear. 


25 cent 
in Canada and 7 je se meese charge’ tbe ines. 
i 
one square oboe eo hme wr} ~~ 


Ist insertion and 
otices inserted in reading 


with the Office should be 
HOMAN & MANLEY, A 


Robbins’ 




















